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HE mood of the Labour Party’s Conference at 
Blackpool recalls and resembles that of last 
month’s Trades Union Congress at Edinburgh. 

Both industrially and politically, the Labour move- 
ment has settled down to a period of waiting. Apart 
from the enforced withdrawal of the Civil Service asso- 
cations, the Trade Unions Act has made no breach in 
the Labour forces; and the new conditions of the 
political levy appear to be causing no great alarm. In- 
dustrially the Labour movement is weakened by last 
year’s events and by the continued prostration of trade ; 
politically, although it feels the financial effects of the 
events which have crippled the Trade Unions, it con- 
tinues to make headway. But its mood is, for the time, 
increasingly moderate. The Labour Party, indeed, is 
obviously thinking, not without perplexity, of the 
situation which is likely to arise after the next General 
Election. It has instructed its Executive, for the first 
time, to prepare a definite programme, showing the 
work which a Labour Government would propose to 
undertake, and it has been plainly hinted that this 
programme is to be of a moderate cast, and that “ im- 
practicable ” proposals are to be excluded. 
+ * * 

Unless a General Election intervenes, there is sure 
to be a lively discussion on this matter next year; for 
the I.L.P. means to press its demard for “ Socialism 
in Our Time,” whereas Mr. MacDonald and his friends 
clearly mean their programme to have a far less drastic 
content. If present economic conditions continue, the 
issue is not in doubt. The moderates are in the saddle, 





and they are likely to remain there for some time to 
come. Moreover in the natural course of events it is 
probable that no Party will have an independent 
majority in the 1929 Parliament, and that Liberal- 
Labour co-operation in one form or another will be 
quite unavoidable. It may be assumed that after its 
1924 experience the Labour Party will not again take 
office as a minority Government. The two obvious 
alternatives are that there will be a joint administra- 
tion or that the Liberals will take office with some sort 
of assurance of Labour support. The first of these two 
possibilities seems to be the more probable ; but in any 
event it is clear that Labour must look forward to a 
certain period of “ moderate” practical programmes, 
and it is satisfactory that this condition, since it is 
inevitable, seems already to be becoming so well under- 
stood by the general body of the Party. 


7 * » 


The Labour Party’s emergency scheme for dealing 
with the most urgent problems of the mining industry 
is not intended to supersede the larger plans laid down 
in its ““ Power and Transport ” scheme submitted to the 
Coal Commission. The Party is still fully committed to 
the nationalisation of the mines at the earliest possible 
moment. Realising, however, that this moment may 
not arrive just yet, it has put forward a programme of 
more immediate proposals designed partly to relieve 
the congestion in the labour market and partly to 
improve the efficiency of the trade. These proposals 
contain nothing that is new. They insist on the need 
for compulsory grouping and amalgamation of col- 
lieries, for a selling agency in each coalfield, and for 
municipal distribution of coal—all which have been 
recommended by the various Commissions of the past 
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few years. The means proposed for the relieving of 
the mining labour market include the stoppage of all 
adult recruitment from outside the industry (which 
goes a good deal further than the voluntary scheme 
recently put into operation), the granting of pensions 
to mine-workers of sixty and over at the joint cost of 
royalty-owners, mine-owners and miners, and the 
raising of the school leaving age. This last the Local 
Education Authorities in the mining areas have power 
to do under the existing law; but the problem is of 
course one of cost, for their areas are acutely im- 
poverished. These proposals resemble in some respects 
those of the Samuel Commission, but go well beyond 
them. It is, indeed, evident that the situation in the 
coalfields has become so much worse since the Samuel 
Report as to call for more drastic treatment. 


o* * * 


Sir Austen Chamberlain’s junketings with General 
Primo de Rivera, the Spanish Dictator, seem to have 
been of a harmless order. Doubtless the conversation 
of the two statesmen was not confined to the weather; 
politics were touched on, including the important 
question of Tangier. But it is absurd to imagine that 
any sort of a “ deal” was done, or that the British 
Foreign Secretary would or could have pledged his 
support to the Spanish claim for the incorporation of 
Tangier in the Spanish zone in Morocco. Still more 
absurd is the suggestion that this meeting implies a 
sympathy on the part of Great Britain which can be 
used to the advantage of the dictatorship in Spain. 
That dictatorship is a purely domestic matter. If and 
when the opposition to it gets beyond the stage of 
grumblings and sporadic outbreaks of discontent, it 
will have to fight for its existence, and there is not the 
least likelihood of any foreign intervention. For the 
moment, however, Primo de Rivera is in the saddle, 
though his seat is not very comfortable. The “ great 
revolutionary plot ’’ which has just been discovered in 
Madrid appears to have been a comic opera affair ; 
some say, indeed, that it was engineered by 
agents provocateurs for the purpose of discrediting the 
adversaries of the Government. But, “ plots” apart, 
there is evidently a good deal of unrest in the country. 
The new Assembly is looked upon generally as a bad 
joke, and to many of the more active opponents of the 
Government it will be a powerful irritant. There are 
disaffected elements in the army, too, as well as in the 
civil population. But the strength of the dictatorship 
lies in the disunity of the malcontent groups of Con- 
servative and Liberal constitutionalists, Republicans, 
Socialists and Anarchists. 

* * * 


The celebrations in honour of President Hindenburg’s 
eightieth birthday passed off without any untoward 
incident and were conducted with that impressive 
dignity which is characteristic of the German nation in 
its veneration for the Vaterland. With the exception 
of the Communists and a few partisans of Ludendorff, 
practically every class of the population outvied each 
other (in view of the Flag question ‘‘ united’’ would be 
inappropriate) in paying homage to the strictly impartial 
and constitutional manner in which the famous soldier 
has fulfilled his functions as President of the Reich. 
Indeed, it may well be that history will ascribe a greater 
place in her Temple to the President than to the Field- 
Marshal. Even to-day, in spite of the replica of 
Frederick the Great’s dinner-service which the Govern- 
ment gave to him as a birthday present, there are 
probably few responsible persons in Germany who do 
not admire Hindenburg more for what he has done since 
the war than for what he did during it. What is the 


secret which has made Hindenburg the idol of a people 
which is sharply divided into two classes, Republicans 
and Monarchists, Imperialists and Pacifists, while the ego- 
centric Ludendorff has lost every vestige of popularity ? 


—e 


Probably the answer is to be found in the introduction 
to Hindenburg’s own memoirs. “I have thought, 
acted, and made mistakes,’ he wrote, “like eve 

human being. In my life I was guided not by the 
applause of the world but by my personal convictions, 
by my sense of duty, and by my conscience.’” Hinden- 
burg has lived up to his principles better than most men, 
Above all when the crash came in 1918, Hindenburg, 
unlike his Imperial master and Ludendorff, did net run 
away. He led the great defeated German army home 
and kept order in the ranks at a moment when all 
authority was dead and few officers dared even show an 
epaulette. That was perhaps the greatest thing he 


ever did. 
of OK * 


A military rebellion in Mexico, seemingly more 
serious than anything of the kind since the end of the 
Carranza regime seven years ago, has occurred as a 
prelude to the General Election. It was headed by two 
presidential candidates, Generals Serrano and Gomez, 
enemies of President Calles. The former was premptly 
seized with thirteen of his adherents, all desexibed at 
prominent politicians. They were court-martialled 
and shot out of hand, their fate being shared by many 
more in other places, certain of the mutinous regiments 
being disarmed. General Gomez, who directed the 
mutiny of two battalions at Vera Cruz, may also by 
this time have been captured and shot. General 
Obregon, the predecessor of Calles in the presidency, is 
vigorously co-operating with the Government in 
stamping out the rebellion, and we may take it for 
granted that the repressive measures behind the wall 
of censorship that was instantly thrown up are as 
thoroughgoing as even Mexico has known. With an 
Administration more completely centralised than any 
since the days of Diaz, and with an air force at com- 
mand, it is likely that the chances in favour of Mexican 
insurgents are not to be compared with those that pre- 
vailed up to a few years ago. Meanwhile the outside 
world will look for evidence of the attitude of the foreign 
oil interests, which are always closely concerned in 
presidential changes. There is no doubt that it will be 
a good thing for all parties when the new United States 
Ambassador, Mr. Dwight Morrow, is installed in 
Mexico City. 

* * * 


The Notes exchanged between France and _ the 
United States on the new French import duties amount 
to an elaborate statement and counter-statement on 
two positions that are in their nature irreconcilable. 
The American view is that tariffs should fall upon 
all alike; if discrimination is admitted confusion 
and misunderstanding must result, while there can 
be “no confidence in the stability of trade relations.” 
The authors of the American Note can see nothing 
in the French contention that France is justified im 
discriminating against imports from America because 
the average duties imposed by the United States are 
higher than those imposed by France. The French 
in their rejoinder quote from the findings of the recent 
Economic Conference at Geneva, that “‘ the moment 
has arrived to put an end to the increase of Customs 
tariffs and to begin a movement in the opposite direc- 
tion ”’—which is at any rate an effective point against 
the Coolidge policy of raising tariffs by presidential 
decree, and against the American practice, which has 
been greatly resented in Paris, of seeking to control 
on French soil the character of private orders p 
with French shops for despatch to the United States. 
The French, anyhow, are proposing that upon certain 
goods a reduction in the duties up to fifty per cent. 
might be possible if the United States would respond. 
But any such response from America could only take 
the form of concessions in the department of admin- 
istration, since, obviously, a Republican Administration, 
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wedded to the highest attainable protective rates, 
cannot and dare not contemplate a reduction in the 
schedules such as would be demanded if the force of 
the French contention were admitted. The dilemma 
is inescapable, unless Mr. Coolidge and the Republican 
Party are prepared for a complete reopening of the 
tariff question in the approaching electoral campaign. 


* * * 


The Electricity Commissioners’ scheme of develop- 
ment for the Greater London area has been published 
this week. It covers not only Greater London but the 
whole of the Home Counties, extending to the sea on 
the south and east and practically to the Wash on the 
north. Within this area there are at present over one 
hundred and fifty separate generating stations, which 
will be reduced to less than thirty by the time the scheme 
is completely carried out. The existing London and 
Home Counties Joint Electricity Authority, which 
covers only a part of the area dealt with in the scheme, 
will remain in existence under it, and will be respon- 
sible for carrying out a good deal of the work of trans- 
formation. At present, there is an absurd difference 
in the prices charged for current in different parts of the 
area. One object is to bring these prices down to a 
more uniform and reasonable level. Sir John Snell, 
chairman of the Commission, estimates that when the 
scheme is in full operation, the average cost of electricity 
will have been halved, and that in many districts the 
reduction will be very much greater than this. Further 
schemes for Lancashire and Yorkshire and for Central 
England are promised for early next year. The 
scheme for the industrial belt of Scotland has already 
been issued, and in due course the whole of the country 
will be mapped out. One important feature of the 
schemes so far issued is that they have obviously no 
correspondence with any likely local government areas 
of the future. The electricity plan does not coincide 
with the transport plans, or the housing and town- 
planning plans, or any other schemes for regional 
development. The Commissioners are planning for 
power supply, and for nothing else. 


* * * 


Last week’s negotiations between the Cotton Yarn 
Association and the Master Cotton Spinners’ Federation 
ended in agreement; and a new scheme for basic prices 
and more systematic restriction of output has been is- 
sued this week. The actual prices fixed, however, have 
not been disclosed; and the details of the arrangement 
are still somewhat obscure. The main immediate 
effort will be to bring most of the firms outside the 
Yarn Association, which have hitherto been under- 
cutting its prices, within the system of price regulation, 
probably on the basis of prices somewhat lower than 
those which the Association have been unsuccessfully 
endeavouring to enforce. Short time will also, now or 
within a few weeks, be more scientifically graded in 
accordance with the supply and demand of different 
types of yarn, whereas in the past the American 
spinning trade has been treated as a whole, without 
any attempt at classification. The effect is a closer 
and stronger price-ring; but there are still outsiders 
who may upset the calculations of the organisers and 
capture a proportion of the trade previously done by 
the regulated firms. An unsatisfactory feature of 
the situation is that there appears to have been no 
attempt, at any stage of the proceedings, to consult 
the operatives, who are, of course, deeply affected by 
the proposal to make “ short time ” even more drastic 
than in the past. The negotiations among the 
employers are to continue; for no one supposes that 
mere price-fixing and output restriction will solve 
Lancashire's problem. In particular, the financial 
aspects of the depression remain to be considered. In 
these, too, the operatives take a deep interest—perhaps 
too deep to please the employers. 





The British Broadcasting Corporation’s autumn 
programme of talks and lectures indicates a considerable 
growth of wireless on its educational side. There has 
for some time been an increasingly close contact between 
the B.B.C. and the Local Education Authorities ; 
and now an effort is being made to provide effective 
educational lectures in the evenings. The most interest- 
ing feature of the new development is the formation 
of local groups of “ listeners,"”” who follow up the 
broadcast lectures by discussion meetings. A few of 
these were formed in the spring, and their number is 
now increasing fast. Probably the vast majority of 
listeners take no great interest in this aspect of the 
B.B.C.’s work, though some courses of lectures, such 
as the science talks of Sir Oliver Lodge and the music 
talks of Sir Walford Davies, are followed by huge 
audiences. There have even been protests against the 
use of the wireless for educational purposes; but the 
development of alternative programmes is making it 
easier for the B.B.C. to cater for a variety of tastes, and 
it appears that the old station at Daventry is to be used 
more and more for broadly educational purposes. A 
good many people are inclined to be sceptical about 
the value of the ordinary wireless lecture ; but, as the 
movement to form groups of listeners for discussion 
develops, their disadvantages are likely to be largely 
offset. The groups are being formed mainly in con- 
nection with clubs and voluntary associations of 
various sorts, and are much helped by the admirable free 
illustrated booklets which the B.B.C. is now issuing 
in connection with many of its courses. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: In a document 
running to nine newspaper columns the Catholic 
bishops have presented the country with the result 
of the moral stocktaking which was the main business 
of the recent Plenary Synod at Maynooth. They say, 
what is true enough, that throughout the turmoil of 
the last ten years the mass of the people remained 
sound, though, unfortunately, soundness in the bishops’ 
sense is compatible with a lack of moral courage in 
political affairs that is directly responsible for the 
worst of the evils from which we have suffered and 
are still suffering. Nor will all Catholics accept the 
view that the most dangerous pitfalls to the faithful 
which have resulted from our disorders are “ the 
dance hall, the bad book, the indecent paper, the 
motion picture, the immodest fashion in female dress.” 
We are not told whether Fianna Fail propaganda 
about the Constitutional oath is to be ranked as 
pernicious literature. It is true perjury in general 
is denounced in terms strong enough to satisfy the 
most exacting moralist, and Catholics are warned that 
“to call God to witness a lie or a false promise is a 
terrible outrage on the God of Truth.” But Fianna 
Fail protests that its withers are unwrung, because its 
deputies proclaimed in advance the sense in which 
they interpreted the obligation. No doubt the bishops 
knew their business when they decided to confine 
themselves to generalisations instead of dealing with 
particular instances. Their pronouncement, however, 
leaves the oath controversy very much where it was, 
as does also the declaration that in trade disputes 
difficulties will vanish if both sides agree to apply 
the maxims enunciated in the encyclicals of Leo XIII. 
Irish Labour of late has been pressing for Pope Leo’s 
‘“‘ Christian wage.” It will be interesting to hear the 
views of its leaders on the bishops’ argument that, if 
wages in the Free State are not always as large as 
elsewhere, our workers can set against this the fact 
that “in homes sanctified by religious practices they ° 
enjoy a measure of domestic bliss to which more 
favoured workers in other countries are strangers.” 


A? 
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THE “BLANESBURGH” BILL 


R. WINSTON CHURCHILL has recently 
M made more than one confident prediction 
of an early revival in trade. But a better 
idea of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s real opinions 
is to be gathered from the draft of the Government’s 
new Unemployment Insurance Bill. In it no optimism 
is to be found. The unemployment rate of 6 per cent. 
over a complete trade cycle, on which the Blanes- 
burgh Committee based its well-known calculations, 
is entirely discarded. The plan of wiping out by a 
special temporary contribution the existing deficit 
on the Unemployment Fund is given up. The proposal 
to reduce normal rates of contribution, which depended 
on the Blanesburgh estimate, vanishes with it. 

In so far as the question at issue is purely actuarial, 
we have no doubt that the Government is right, and 
the Blanesburgh Committee wrong. No sensible person 
will base his calculations of the cost of unemployment 
insurance during the next few years on an average 
figure of 6 per cent. If the Blanesburgh scheme had 
been adopted as it stood, the Unemployment Fund’s 
deficit, so far from being wiped off within a few years, 
would in all probability have continued to grow. 
Actuarially, then, there is a good case for varying 
the financial basis of the Blanesburgh scheme. 

It by no means follows that the variations made 
by the Government are the right ones. In the matter 
of contributions the Blanesburgh Committee proposed 
to lower the adult man’s weekly payment from 7d. to 
5d., or to 6d., if the special levy designed to wipe 
off the deficit is included. But it also proposed to 
alter the basis of the scheme, by equalising the pay- 
ments made by workman, employer and State, whereas 
at present the employer pays a penny more than the 
workman, and the State a penny less. The Govern- 
ment’s bill leaves contributions entirely unchanged. 
If it is passed, the employer will still pay 8d., the 
workman 7d. and the State 6d., in the case of adult 
men, with corresponding variations in the case of 
women, youths and girls. 

The first and most obvious point against the Govern- 
ment scheme is the refusal to adopt this levelling up 
of the State contributions. The Blanesburgh proposal, 
indeed, failed in our view to meet the case; but it 
was considerably better than the absolute refusal to 
make any increase at all in the State’s contribution to 
which the Government has now committed itself. It 
is probable that, by retaining the present rates of 
payment, the Government is securing the actuarial 
solvency of the scheme, on the basis of the proposed 
rates of benefit and of a continuance of the present 
methods of administration. But actuarial soundness 
is not the crucial test. The soundest course, actuarially, 
would be to have no scheme at all, and to discontinue 
both benefits and contributions altogether. The third 
qualification of a satisfactory scheme may be actuarial 
soundness. But certainly the first qualification is 
adequacy, and the second is the fairest possible appor- 
tionment of the burden. 

On both these major points the Government Bill 
fails, on the first equally with the Blanesburgh Report, 
‘and on the second more decisively still. The abolition 
of the unreal distinction between ordinary and extended 
benefit is a good feature which is common to both 





—— 


schemes. But the working of this change will depend 
very greatly on the methods of administration. It wil] 
not help the unemployed man to have his claim to 
benefit more fully recognised as a conditional legal 
right if the conditions are stiffened up against him by 
administrative action. And, with the present un- 
sympathetic regime at the Ministry of Labour, we fear 
that, in the name of “ economy,” the administration 
is more likely to apply the rigorous methods which 
now govern extended benefit than the more equitable 
conditions of standard benefit to the new consolidated 
benefit proposed in the Bill. Indeed, there is in the 
Bill itself a clause which will strengthen the already 
strong hands of the administration in refusing to 
recognise bona fide claims. This clause will doubtless 
be justified on the ground that it is necessary to 
stimulate the mobility of labour. We admit the need; 
but we shall hardly be blamed if we are apprehensive 
that under the existing administration it is likely to 
be abused. 

A far more serious matter is that of the adequacy 
of the benefits to be provided. In this matter the 
Bill follows exactly the recommendations of the Blanes- 
burgh Committee. Benefit for single men is to be 
reduced from 18s. to 17s., and for young men between 
18 and 21 from 18s. to 10s. For women it remains 
unchanged at 15s., but for young women it is cut 
down from 15s. to 8s. For boys between 16 and 18 
the reduction is from 7s. 6d. to 6s., and for girls from 
6s. to 5s. The only counterbalancing increase is the 
advance of the allowance for adult dependants from 
5s. to 7s.; and for dependent children the rate remains 
unchanged at 2s. 

The first thing that is evident about these rates is 
that they will bring no lightening of burdens at all 
to the Boards of Guardians in the distressed areas, 
Hardly a man or woman who has been driven to 
the Poor Law for supplementary relief will be able 
to dispense with this help. And, on the other hand, 
it looks as if a substantial number of fresh applicants 
will be driven to seek assistance. Can a young man 
of twenty live on 10s. a week, or a young woman on 
8s.? No doubt the aim of the Bill is to drive them 
to parents for support; but how if the parents are 
themselves “on the dole” ? The income coming in 
to the family will be heavily reduced, and the Guardians 
will be called upon to help. In some areas they will 
doubtless harden their hearts; but the alternative 
to the granting of relief will be the public sanctioning 
of acute distress. 

The entire level of unemployment benefit, we have 
long urged, is wholly inadequate. Two shillings is 
pitiably insufficient as a children’s allowance. Twenty- 
four shillings is far too little, at present prices, for a 
married couple, and 380s. still more niggardly for 4 
family of five. The dependants’ allowance at least 
ought to be substantially increased, and the general 
rates of benefit raised to a level which will enable 
the unemployed to subsist at a standard of life com- 
patible with the preservation of self-respect and 
efficiency. 

This, we are well aware, would cost money. But 
that, though it is a reason, is not the only reason why 
it is not done. There is still a deep-rooted belief, in 
the minds of many persons, in the virtues of deterrence 
as the basis of unemployment insurance as well as 
poor relief. The shadow of the old Poor Law is still 
upon our modern methods of social insurance. The 
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unemployed man, like the pauper, is still regarded as 
a’ nuisance, and incorrigibly wicked for his failure to 
find a job. He is therefore, with the logic of the 
political madhouse, still treated in a way which is 
calculated to make him more of a nuisance and less 
fit for a job, even if one becomes available. 

But, it is objected, to treat him differently will 
cost more money ; and whence is the money to come ? 
The rates of contribution demanded from the employed 
workman cannot be raised further; for with all the 
forms of social insurance now in force he is certain] 
paying fully up to his capacity. The employer wi 
of course object very strongly if the direct burden 
on industry is increased by the raising of his contribu- 
tion—and, with some justice, for the high unemploy- 
ment of to-day is obviously a social rather than a 
urely industrial problem. There remains only the 
tate; for the fiction of piling up deficits against the 
Unemployment Fund cannot be indefinitely main- 
tained. And, when it is suggested that the State 
should pay, Mr. Churchill, with the backing of all the 
“economists,” puts his foot down. Yet, in equity 
and common sense alike, it is clearly upon general 
— that the main share of the burden ought 
to ° 

We have said before, and we say again, that it 
would handsomely pay the community to shoulder 
this burden. For the community cannot be indifferent 
to the quality of the people that make it up; and, 
under present conditions, the methods of dealing with 
the unemployed breed inevitable and progressive 
deterioration. The money the State is spending now 
merely serves to keep the unemployed and their 
dependants alive—or rather, half alive—and in no 
condition to trouble unduly the tranquillity of the 
comfortable classes. But it takes the heart out of 
them, and unfits them more and more every day for 
the work of producing wealth. Moreover, the very 
cheapness with which we keep the unemployed alive 
serves to deprive the State of the incentive to set them 
to work. It is cheaper to provide doles than employ- 
ment—cheaper to destroy the human wealth of the 
nation than to provide it with the opportunity of 
adding to the nation’s material wealth. 

Yet these wider considerations, which alone really 
count, are liable to be overlooked in the debate about 
the new Bill which is now beginning. The Govern- 
ment will be criticised—and is already being criticised 
—not for failing to tackle the problem of unemploy- 
ment, but for not adopting, in its entirety, the Blanes- 
burgh Report. That the Bill is worse than the Report 
we fully agree ; but the Report itself is in all conscience 
bad enough. 

The root of the trouble is that in these bad years 
we have grown used to the evil circle of unemployment 
and degradation. The unemployed we have with us 
always—a perpetual nuisance, which we only try 
nowadays to screen away from sight and not to remove. 
We have given up thinking of the provision of work, 
given up thinking of the utter depression of vast 
industrial areas which were, not so long ago, prosperous 
centres of wealth-producing activity, given up thinking 
that the problem is one which it behoves men, on 
human as well as economic grounds, to spend their 
last ounce of brains and energy in attempting to solve. 
The differences between the lanesburgh Report and 
the Government Bill are only minor differences; the 
attitude behind them both is the same. And it is the 
attitude that counts. When our sons and our sons’ 
sons look back on the Britain of 1927 there is nothing 
that will shock them more than this criminal “ funking ” 
of the most vital problem of our day—this wanton 
sanction of a deterioration of the quality of our man- 
hood, this blind counting of the pence that throws 
away the pounds of national sanity and civilised 


progress, 


MORE RUSSIAN FOLLY 


Paris, October 3rd. 


AKOVSKY became the butt of the French anti- 
Russian fire. But it is obvious that his departure 
would increase the tension between Russia and 

France. The purpose of his adversaries is not to bring 
about a change of ambassadors, but to bring about a 
rupture of relations. The Rakovsky incident is a mere 
pretext. Indeed, it has already been relegated to the 
background. The newspapers no longer contain criticisms 
of Rakovsky. They are filled instead with criticisms of 
Russia. Nothing will content those who are responsible 
for the present agitation save the complete undoing of the 
1924 work of M. Herriot. After three years’ recognition, 
Russia is, if her enemies prevail, to be outlawed again by 
France; and in this France will be following the unfortu- 
nate example of Great Britain. Those of us who live abroad 
regret that it is possible to hold up England as the tradi- 
tional leader of the “ reaction” in Europe. Personally, I 
do not think that the verbal campaign against Russia will 
succeed. Rakovsky may, indeed, be replaced, but his 
going should not be allowed to have serious consequences. 
It is a pity that he has become, as it were, a symbol. His 
recall would, in the circumstances, be justifiable; for he 
has certainly transgressed the diplomatic code. Yet, just 
because everybody knows that the Troglodytes, who cannot 
reconcile themselves to the destruction of the Tsarist 
regime, have emerged from their caves, not simply to chase 
Rakovsky, but to begin a new anti-revolutionary policy, 
many Frenchmen who sympathise neither with Rakovsky 
nor with Communism find themselves forced to defend 
the indiscreet Ambassador. 

Rakovsky cannot really be defended. In his official 
position he had no right to sign the manifesto which clearly 
called for subversive propaganda in foreign countries, in- 
cluding France. He acknowledges that he would stir up 
the soldiers to mutiny and the workers to civil strife. Asa 
leader of the Third International he may be entitled to 
sign, but as a diplomatic representative he has no excuse. 
It is true that the Russian Ambassador in Italy likewise 
signed, and Mussolini has not taken any action. The 
incident is trivial enough, for it adds nothing to our know- 
ledge of the tactics of the Bolsheviks. We have long been 
aware of the Bolshevik doctrine and of its application, 
which has not changed since the Western recognition of 
Russia. It is impossible to accept the distinction between 
the Third International and the Russian Government, 
except as a convenient diplomatic fiction. Nevertheless, 
the fiction must be maintained, unless we are prepared to 
encircle Russia with barbed wire as in 1919, and encourage 
all kinds of adventurers to engage in a series of conflicts 
which cannot possibly result in the triumph of the anti- 
Russian forces. Having regard to the humiliating expe- 
rience of the past, it is to our interest to preserve the 
fiction. Yet individual Russians must not try our patience 
too far, and it is idle to pretend that the Ambassador may 
do things with his left hand that he cannot do with his 
right. Rakovsky has committed a fault, and should have 
been sacrificed. 

Probably he would have been sacrificed immediately, 
and Franco-Russian relations would have been neither 
better nor worse, had not the anti-Bolsheviks foolishly, as 
is their custom, disclosed their designs. They made it 
apparent that for them this was not a Rakovsky question, 
but a Russian question. They clamoured for an entire 
reversal of France’s attitude towards Russia. They mag- 
nified the incident beyond measure. The most doubtful 
influences were openly at work. Directors of oil com- 
panies frankly—and therefore properly—declared that they 
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would oppose the Russian Government in every possible 
way, because Russian oil was thrown competitively into 
the market—oil which, according to them, had _ been 
“ stolen”’ from the foreign companies which before the 
war had obtained possession of the wells. Forgotten diplo- 
matists who had failed in Russia, correspondents who had 
formed their ideas of Russia under the Tsar, elderiy “‘ White”’ 
generals, ruined émigrés with whom one must sympathise, 
politicians who love perturbation, burst into full cry. 
Newspapers about which unpleasant things might be said 
joined in the hunt. There were the most amazing intrigues 
which, in the excitement, were scarcely concealed. 
Rakovsky furnished the starting-point of this quest for 
higher game. Since the downfall of Rakovsky was to be 
the beginning and not the end, the French quickly ranged 
themselves into two camps. For weeks there have been 
the liveliest controversies between the anti-revolutionaries 
and those who, while by no means revolutionaries, decline 
to range themselves against the revolutionaries. The former 
make most noise. But, on the whole, the latter are, it 
seems to me, stronger in France. The French Radicals and 
Socialists detest the Bolsheviks. They deplore the inter- 
vention of Moscow in French politics. But they equally 
deplore anything which resembles French intervention in 
Russian politics. Even though the Communists queer their 
pitch in France, they feel obliged to champion the Bol- 
sheviks when they are assailed by the so-called reac- 
tionaries. That is one of the unhappy results of any anti- 
Russian action—that it places on the Russian side millions 
of men who are fundamentally opposed to the present 
Russian rulers. The Bolsheviks create comparatively few 
Bolsheviks abroad, but the anti-Bolsheviks are unconscious 
recruiting sergeants for the “ Reds,” 

The favourite assertion of the anti-revolutionaries is that 
Russia is not “ civilised.” There are columns and columns 
written to prove that Russia is a country of barbarians. 
Most of the arguments used in this connection might equally 
have been used against the Russia of the Tsars. Yet 
nobody seriously advocated the rupture of relations with 
the old Russia, and this business of civilisation is never 
invoked except for les besoins de la cause. If it suits us, 
we will make allies of any nation, without regard to the 
degree of civilisation. We do not stop to ask whether we 
would approve the laws and the customs of this or that 
people. Occasionally the world is stirred by something 
which shocks its conscience. It was so stirred by the 
abuses of the Tsarist regime. It was so stirred against 
Spain by the execution of Ferrer, It has been stirred by 
the excesses of the Fascists in Italy. It was recently stirred 
by the American laws which permitted the electrocution 
of two anarchists. There are events in Bulgaria, in 
Roumania, and in Hungary, which might at any moment 
stir the world’s conscience. But, in general, the protest 
does not reach the point of a demand for the cessation of 
diplomatic relations. Recently the spokesman of England 
at the League Assembly limited our responsibilities in 
Europe most emphatically. He repudiated the suggestion 
made at Geneva that we should act as the universal police- 
man. It may be a pity that we cannot impose our ideas 
of civilisation and of law and order on everybody ; but for 
practical purposes we have agreed that we must not 
examine too narrowly the governmental conceptions of 
other peoples. In case of war we may change our views, 
and we may discover that the Germans are, judged by our 
standards, Huns, and the Turks cruel savages. When the 
war is over we try to forget the enemy’s atrocities, and the 
hard names we applied to him. 


Russia, however, is different. It is certainly no concern 


of ours whether the Left or the Right triumphs in Russia. 
But it becomes our concern to see that Russia does not 
menace our system of society. The propaganda of the 


er 


Third International did not particularly threaten British 
security at home; but it is possible that in France Russian 
Communism, more than Karl Marx’s Socialism, has become 
a definite peril. The Communists take advantage of 
ignorance and the deadly disillusionment which followed 
the war. They find discontent, and they provoke unrest, 
The French naturally wish to protect themselves against 
the ravages of Moscow Communism. They would be stupid 
not to do so. The problem is how they can be best pro- 
tected. Is it by fulminations against Russia, and by the 
rupture of relations ? One may well doubt the efficacy of 
this method. Hitherto the attempt to ostracise Russia 
has resulted in the unquestionable spread of Communist 
ideas. That reasonable measures should be taken, that 
Ambassadors should be made to conform to diplomatic 
practice, that hostile aliens should be expelled, that 
those who break the laws in France should be dealt with 
rigorously, may be granted. But Russia will not be less 
formidable as an outlaw, and anything which savours of 
persecution will give a fillip to the Communist movement, 
The best way of dealing with ignorance is to supply en- 
lightenment, and the best way of allaying unrest is to 
remove discontent. 


The Russian Government has endeavoured to counteract 
the anti-Russian campaign by making fresh offers for a 
debt settlement. Thus it is hoped to appeal to the small 
holders of Russian bonds. If the offer is accepted—which 
appears unlikely—then France cannot continue to raise 
diplomatic difficulties. If the offer is rejected, then the 
small holders may suppose that it is the big capitalists 
who have prevented a settlement, and Russian propaganda 
will be intensified. It must be confessed that the Russian 
proposals of September 21st are singularly inadequate, 
judged by commercial standards. The history of French 
loans to Russia before the war is unsavoury. The thrifty 
Frenchman was induced by the authorities and by the 
newspapers to place his savings in what even then was 
obviously a risky investment. In 1914 the debt contracted 
towards the small bondholders was ten milliard gold 
francs—the equivalent of fifty milliards of paper francs 
to-day. That debt has been reduced and probably the 
Soviets have repurchased bonds at a low price on the 
market. Still, it may be estimated that at least nine 
milliard gold francs are outstanding. Interest has not 
been paid for nine years. The annual service of this debt 
called for four hundred million gold francs. In arrears 
alone Russia owes more than three and a half milliards of 
gold francs, that is to say eighteen milliards of paper francs. 
Altogether, with capital and interest, Russia owes thirteen 
milliard gold francs, or sixty-five milliard paper francs. 

In addition there is a debt of State to State—advances 
made by the French Government—totalling seven and 
a half milliard gold francs, or thirty-seven and a half 
milliard paper francs. Further, the losses of Frenchmen 
who had property in Russia are calculated at three milliard 
gold francs, or fifteen milliard paper francs. Thus in 
round figures Russia is indebted to France for twenty-three 
and a half milliard gold francs, that is to say a hundred and 
seventeen milliard paper francs. One should also remark 
that there are certain advances of the Banque de France to 
the Russian Imperial Bank which have never been repaid. 

The Russian Government offers forty-one annuities of 
sixty million gold francs (2,460,000,000 francs in all); ten 
annuities of sixty million gold francs on account of 
interest (600,000,000 in all); and ten supplementary 
annuities of sixty million gold francs. This makes 
8,660,000,000 gold francs—18,800,000,000 paper francs—to 
be repaid as against the 23,500,000,000 gold francs, oF 
117,500,000,000 paper francs, which Russia owes. Some 
thing like a hundred milliard paper francs are thus lost. 
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Nor is this all. In exchange for these modest payments, 
Russia demands industrial and commercial credits for a 
period of six years at the rate of a hundred million gold 
francs a year, or five hundred million paper francs—a total 
of six hundred million gold francs, or three milliard paper 
francs. 

It is pointed out that while France will receive, under 
this scheme, during the first six years, three hundred 
million paper francs a year, she will accord to Russia five 
hundred million paper francs a year. At the end of the six 
years France will have provided Russia with 1,200,000,000 
paper francs more than she has received. After the six 
years, nobody knows what will happen. It is truly an 
excellent way to pay old debts—for the debtor! If it were 
the general rule, I should hasten to incur huge debts and 
thus enrich myself. 

Of course the figures are preposterous. Yet M. de 
Monzie, President of the French delegation at the Franco- 
Russian Debt Conference, has a good word to say for such 
an arrangement. ‘“‘ The cleverest nations,” he remarks, 
“are those which reimburse their debts with much to-do, 
and borrow discreetly.”—‘ To what countries do you 
allude, Monsieur le Président?” —‘‘To all. Since the war 
settlements, our bondholders have not obtained anything 
in cash for their pre-war advances. Friends, allies, enemies, 
all the debtors of France have acquitted their debts in the 
same manner, by an exchange of paper. The first who will 
pay largely will be the Turks, and I beg you to believe that 
they will be largely recompensed by the amplitude of 
the banking credits which will be accorded to them.”— 
* Why have not the Soviets proceeded in similar fashion ? ” 
—“ Because they are the Soviets, and well know that 
they cannot count on the smiles of the civilised world.” 

Somewhat illogically, M. de Monzie nevertheless con- 
cludes against the Soviet offer. What futility! I am re- 
minded of the silly and disastrous squabble about Germany’s 
debt to the Allies, which was eventually reduced to little 
more than an eighth of the original expectations. The 
truth is that the whole world—with the exception of the 
United States—is in an inextricable financial mess. The 
only sensible course is to present the world with a clean 
slate. SisLEY HuppLEsTon. 


A STUDY IN DICTATORSHIP 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. |] 

HE world is passing through an era of dictatorship. 
Mussolini, Primo de Rivera, Pilsudski, are the most 
conspicuous examples. Jugoslavia, up to a few 
months ago, was ruled by the iron hand of Paschitch. 
Greece has had more than one taste of autocracy ; Portugal 
is denied the full freedom of Parliamentary institutions. 
But curiously enough the most efficient dictator in Europe 
goes almost unrecognised. The public opinion of the 
world has no criticism to offer of M. Bratiano, the master 
of Roumania for the last fourteen years. He is not, indeed, 
like Il Duce, an innovator, a creator of new forms. He 
does not seek to dazzle the eyes of mankind; and he has 
apparently no particular ambitions for Roumania—only an 
insatiable appetite for personal power, and for what it may 
bring to him and his. It may be that his capacity for 
keeping out of the limelight is a large element of his success. 
His reign is now in its heyday. It only needs a little 
gold to make the Governmental machinery work more 
smoothly—and that may shortly be given to MM. Titulesco 
and Vintila Bratiano, who will come to London to put the 
finishing touch to negotiations for a Roumanian Loan. 
Not only prospective investors, but students of political 
science should find it worth their while to examine the 
peculiar system of government in Roumania. But this 





article cannot go over the whole of that field; it must 
confine itself to a sketch of the dictator and his ways. 

Everyone knows, of course, that there is no real political 
life in the Western sense of the word in Roumania. Under 
King Carol, who died early in 1914, there were two groups 
of politicians; one called itself Conservative and leaned 
towards Russia, the other Liberal and leaned towards 
Germany. They filled the offices, and every four or five 
years King Carol changed his Ministers ; so-called elections 
were held, but in fact nearly every deputy was appointed 
by the Government. The peasants, ignorant and tractable, 
constituting ninety per cent. of the population, always 
voted for the Government. They still do—for the Govern- 
ment knows how elections should be managed! 

This see-saw went on till Ion Bratiano, having tasted 
power and regarding himself, no doubt justly, as cleverer 
than his fellow-politicians, decided that the system ought 
to be changed. Ion Bratiano is the son of a former Prime 
Minister of Roumania who, starting life as a revolutionary, 
put water in his wine and became King Carol’s most sub- 
servient and pro-German Prime Minister. He founded 
in Roumania the party of the small landowners, a copy of 
the German National Liberal Party. The son inherited 
from his father the leadership of this Party. But he 
presently got tired of sharing power with his opponents. 
He realised that he could very quickly get a permanent 
hold of the government of Roumania, and he worked to 
this end. He first of all made a great show of his patriotism, 
declaring that he was the one man who loved his country, 
who trusted it and believed in it. In short, he made a 
corner in patriotism. In opposition to the Conservatives, 
who favoured the introduction of foreign capital, he insisted 
that Roumanian capital alone, Roumanian initiative alone, 
ought to be used for developing Roumanian riches. The 
country might suffer from the slow progress of the develop- 
ment, but that did not matter; Roumania, like Rome, 
was not to be built in a day. But it was important that 
Roumanian interests—i.e., Liberal interests—should not 
suffer from the introduction of cheap foreign capital. 

The financial and economic activities of the Liberals 
have certainly been considerable. The Roumanian National 
Bank, Creditul Rural, the first Roumanian Mortgage Bank, 
were Roumanian institutions run by Roumanians. The 
first Roumanian paper mill, “‘ Letea,” was a Liberal enter- 
prise. The aggrandisement of Roumania enabled the two 
great Liberal Banks—the Banca Romaneasca and Banca 
Marmorosch which were in fact only subsidiaries of 
the National Bank—to buy up cheap many of the former 
Hungarian industrial enterprises and run them as Roumanian 
concerns. Besides this the Liberal Party founded two 
mining companies, the Credit Minier and the “ I.R.D.P.,” 
which were in theory ordinary limited liability companies, 
but for all practical purposes were under official Liberal 
control. They were granted some of the best oil land in the 
country and started asa monopoly. Thusthe Liberal Party 
(which is now Liberal only in name) has its grip on the 
windpipe of Roumania. 

This economic power, however, was not enough, and 
Bratiano proceeded to dig himself in politically. For 
this he made use of his brother-in-law, Prince Barbu Stirbey, 
whom the American press calls “‘ the favourite of the Queen,” 
or even “ Rasputin,” but who anyhow was favoured at 
Court and the trusted adviser of the King and Queen. He 
dinned into the ears of King Ferdinand and Queen Marie 
that Bratiano was the cleverest man in Roumania, the 
safest, the only one with whom the dynasty was not running 
any risks. And they believed him and put themselves 


unreservedly into the master’s hand. 
But, it may be objected, there have surely been times 
Has there not been 


when Bratiano has not been in power. 
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a Vaida Government, an Averesco Government ? Apparently 
for the uninitiated—and indeed, for the press throughout 
the world—Vaida and Averesco represent some kind of 
opposition to Bratiano. But what is an opposition in a 
country where the supposedly impartial umpire belongs 
heart and soul to a party? King Ferdinand was devoted 
to Bratiano and always did his will. He was the soldier 
of the Liberal Party. 


Ferdinand made Averesco Prime Minister on Bratiano’s 
advice. He knew that Bratiano held him in leash, and 
twice Averesco was dismissed like a bad servant simply 
because Bratiano wished it. The Vaida experiment was 
tried because Bratiano was confident that it could not 
succeed. Vaida had been in power but two months and was 
on a visit to London when he resigned—or, to be more 
accurate, was dismissed by the King at Bratiano’s order, 
while Mr. Lloyd George was explaining to M. Vaida how 
glad he was that M. Bratiano was out of power! 


But suddenly Bratiano’s position appeared to be 
threatened. The danger was great because the omniscient 
Bratiano knew that the King was ill, and he knew also that 
he himself only inspired contempt and hatred in the king 
to be. Prince Carol was an open critic of Bratiano, and 
such an outrage could neither be forgiven nor tolerated. 
It was imperative that the future King of Roumania should 
accept the dogma: “The Liberal Party is great and 
Bratiano is its prophet.” Something had to be done, and 
as Carol would not bend he had to be broken. It was a 
battle between a neurotic, irascible, violent, Crown Prince 
and a shrewd, Oriental politician. The odds were in favour 
of the politician. There are several different versions 
of the fight. But one fact stands out as certain. In a 
country where the most respectable and orthodox citizens 
find it difficult to get a passport or money to travel abroad, 
Mme. Lupesco, a lady on very intimate terms with Prince 
Carol, but a Jewess (which ordinarily would have meant 
that it was almost impossible for her to leave the country) 
was readily supplied with a passport and funds to go abroad 
to meet her lover. She went, and she insisted on his giving 
up the throne. Andsoin a hotel in Milan, underthe pressure 
of an emissary of Bratiano, the Crown Prince signed away 
his right of succession. The trick was won. Bratiano’s only 
serious enemy was put out of court, and Liberal rule in 
Roumania was assured for years to come with the reign 
of a five-year-old child under three regents chosen by 
Bratiano. 

With all effective opposition crushed at home, however, 
there still remains the danger of the outside world finding 
out what is happening in Roumania. Bratiano is sensitive 
to foreign opinion and, as the son of a revolutionary, he 
knows well that a dictatorship does not sound well abroad, 
and that it entails some risks. So, whenever Roumania 
is criticised even in the mildest way, Bolshevik Russia, or 
perfidious Hungary, or the International Jew, or the 
Standard Oil Trust, is accused of blackening her. A 
careful watch is kept over the Press, foreign as well as 
domestic. Any paper which is hard up in a neighbouring 
country knows that the beginning of a campaign against 
Bratiano will at once bring money into its coffers as the 
price of silence. 


To the innocent observer, of course, Bratiano presents 
himself as a democratic and even Socialist statesman. 
“* We have carried out a land reform unparalleled in Europe,” 
he says. ‘“* We have given the vote to millions of peasants. 
We have nationalised the subsoil of Roumania.” Without 
wanting to rob the Roumanian dictator of the credit which 
is his due, one might fairly ask whether the subsoil which 
has been expropriated will not be granted to the Liberal 
mining companies. Bratiano is undoubtedly a past master 
in the art of window-dressing. No one can deny his finesse 





and his talents. He has a perfect knowledge of his country, 
He is a very well-read man and he speaks French and 
German. He is amazingly well adapted to the Near East, 
When he is in difficulties his motto, so they say, is: “ Let 
us wait till to-morrow.” That policy of postponement cost 
Roumania 400,000 men when she entered the Great War; 
Bratiano had avoided making any preparations which 
might have suggested that he intended to abandon neu- 
trality. 

He is conceited and obstinate. He has nothing of Take 
Tonesco’s large outlook. At the Peace Conference in 1919, 
in the dispute between Serbia and Roumania over the 
Banat, he stood for “‘ everything or nothing.” But it was 
argued that technically Roumania was not entitled to the 
benefit of arrangements made before the War, since she had 
concluded a separate peace with Germany ; and there is no 
doubt that she could have got a much larger part of the 
Banat, if Bratiano had not insisted on her having the whole, 
But his countrymen seem to have forgiven him this mistake, 
and he now stands supreme. His position looks unassail- 
able; there is indeed no one to contend for it. In this 
country some hopes were placed in the democratic profes- 
sions of Dr. Lupu and the brilliant gifts of M. Titulesco, 
Both of these men, who have many friends in England, 
were regarded as adversaries of the Bratiano regime. But 
the temptations of power have been too great for them; 
Bratiano was ready to pay the price for their principles, 
and the one is now Minister of Foreign Affairs, and the other 
Minister of Health. They were not willing to remain in 
the wilderness with M. Maniu, the chief of the Peasant 
Party. He, indeed, is staunch, and fights persistently for 
a constitutional government. But for how long will he be 
able to stand the strain of that up-hill fight? Bratiano 
has every resource at his command ; he even has his suc- 
cessors ready—his brothers and his son. The Bratiano 
dynasty, indeed, seems better established in Roumania than 
the Hohenzollern. In the reference books Roumania is 
described as a kingdom; in fact it is an estate run by 
Bratiano for the Bratianos. F. J. W. 


WRITING LETTERS 


OME years ago it was announced that a popular 
S Member of Parliament answered some two thousand 
letters a week. His record was said to be 807 
letters in three hours. Those of us who find it difficult to 
answer even one letter a day cannot but envy such a genius 
for verbosity. Given a secretary and a typewriter, however, 
even the most dilatory may become verbose. There is a 
luxurious feeling in sitting in a chair and booming out words 
without any of that effort of wrist that accompanies writing. 
It is probably easier to dictate fifty letters than to write 
one. At the same time, it is clear that many persons do 
not find the act of writing a burden. Some of the busiest 
men are also the busiest correspondents. The man who 
hates letter-writing will have no time to write a letter even 
if he has nothing else to do. The man who likes letter- 
writing will find time to write a letter even on a day on which 
he has to address two public meetings, attend six com- 
mittees, and write part of a three-act play. Mr. Gladstone 
had this miraculous gift of correspondence. Mr. Shaw, I 
fancy, also has it. The difficulty for such men would be not 
to write. Total abstinence from ink would be the greatest 
punishment with which you could threaten them. Their 
superabundant energy can express itself only through 4 
fountain-pen. Those of us who are reluctant to write 
letters, on the other hand, are equally the slaves of our 
personality. We are shy of writing letters, perhaps, that 
are not worth sending. Even when someone writes to ask 
us a simple question we do not like to send a curt answer like 
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a Cabinet Minister saying, “‘ The reply is in the affirmative.” 
We feel there would be something unfriendly in such brevity, 
and so we put off answering while we meditate a longer 
letter. The first time the average human being becomes 
conscious of the discourtesy of brevity is when in his boy- 
hood he writes home to his parents for money. He knows 
he wants five shillings, but he is ashamed to say so bluntly, 
and yet there is nothing else to say. He begins: “ Dear 
Mother,—I hope you are quite well.”” He would gladly run 
on at once: “ Please send me five shillings.” But he is 
sensitive enough to féel that the request for money should 
be kept in the background—should be thrust into a post- 
script if possible. Even a letter which ran: “ Dear 
Mother,—I hope you are quite well.—Your loving son, 
Alfred. P.S.—Please send me five shillings *’ would seem 
to him too abrupt in its greediness. Hence the child racks 
his brains to recall any incident of the day that may be 
worth mentioning to his elders. He is, as a rule, inarti- 
culate as regards his affections, and he is not old enough to 
take pleasure in describing things seen or experienced. 
His letter, if he lengthens it, is a bald record of fact—people 
seen, drives, games. As length itself is an object, however, 
and he hasa feeling that he ought to fill all the four sides of 
the notepaper, there is no fact too prosaic for him to set down. 
As he grows older, he becomes more critical as to the sort 
of facts that are worth setting down, and he adds the fear 
of dullness to the fear of brevity. 

Now, there could be no greater preventives of letter- 
writing than the fear of being dull combined with the fear 
of being brief. The former forbids long letters ; the latter 
forbids short ones. That is the reason why many people 
never answer letters. It is not that they do not compose 
the answers, but that they do not send them. They lie 
awake at night composing them. I know a man who spends 
sleepless nights composing a letter in reply to a second 
cousin in Australia who wrote to him nineteen years ago to 
congratulate him on his engagement. It is not the same 
letter that it used to be. It has altered with the years. 
It had to be rewritten when the man married. It had to be 
revised when the first child was born. The birth of the second 
child was another piece of news that had to be embodied 
in it. And now that the eldest child is seventeen, and a 
prize-winner at school, even the second child’s birth seems a 
little out of date. And not only the narrative of the letter has 
changed from year to year, but the apologies with which 
the letter opens. At first, it was: “* My dear Cousin, —I owe 
you a thousand apologies, but as a matter of fact I was so 
pressed for time, what with my work and with house-hunting 
-+.” Then it changed to: “I’m sure you will under- 
stand, but what with all the anxiety I have gone through 
owing to my wife’s illness...” Later on, he justified 
himself by relating how he had been moving into a larger 
house and one of the children had had whooping-cough. 
Wearying of the illness of the rest of the family, he began 
to deceive himself into inventing a long record of bad health 
for himself. He also referred vaguely to “ financial 
troubles,” though he found it difficult to remember exactly 
what they were. Then there was overwork, then there was 
the War, then there was influenza. His latest letter is full 
of influenza. It is difficult to spread influenza thin enough 
to make it cover nineteen years; but people who do not 
write letters are perfectly brazen when it comes to making 
excuses. They will go to almost any lengths in order to 
avoid making the frank confession that they suffer from the 
disease of epistolophobia. There are few commoner 
diseases, and yet there is no pity for the victims. They are 
universally accused of rudeness, ingratitude and pride. 
Their silence is regarded as insulting when it is really 
flattering. It is the silence of men who are not content to 
scribble off any old rubbish with a feeling that that will do 
well enough for their correspondents. They respect their 





correspondents too highly. And so they wait till they have 


something to say and time to say it. The further off the 
correspondent is, moreover, the more particular they are 
as to what they say. A letter that will do for Sevenoaks 
does not seem quite worth sending to India. As for 
Australia, one sits down to a letter to Australia in the mood 
of a man preparing to write a history of the civilised world. 
I do not know if everybody has this materialistic sense of 
space. I confess I have it strongly. I sincerely sympathise 
with the man whose second cousin in Australia congratu- 
lated him on his engagement. A letter from Australia 
throws a responsibility on a man from which the boldest 
may well shrink. 

And yet, if there are good excuses for not writing to 
Australia, there are still better excuses for not writing to 
anyone at a shorter distance. After all, the infrequency with 
which one sees one’s Australian friends rather calls for an 
exchange of letters. When one has a letter from anywhere 
nearer home, however, one has always a notion that one 
may be seeing the writer before long and that there is no 
need to waste time in correspondence. There is a good deal 
to be said for answering urgent letters by telegram. The 
letter that cannot be answered in a telegram does not need 
to be answered at all. It is, I suppose, a good thing for 
the revenue that so many superfluous letters are written, 
but there is no denying that three-quarters of the letters 
written are unnecessary. That is why I object to the 
indignation of the people who like writing letters against the 
rudeness of the people who hate writing letters. There is a 
popular idea that letter-writing should be a matter of give- 
and-take. This is most unfair to the people to whom letter- 
writing is a form of torture. A. likes writing letters, and so 
he self-indulgently writes to B.; B. loathes writing letters, 
and he suffers anguish because he feels he is being rude in 
not answering A. at once. A. has all the pleasure of the 
correspondence, B. has all the pains. They might both be 
perfectly happy if it were generally recognised that their 
natures are different, and that A. should write all the letters, 
seeing that he enjoys writing. I have met many good 
conversationalists who are more than willing to carry on 
a one-sided conversation. Why is it that no one is willing 
to carry on a one-sided correspondence ? Why should a 
letter be paid for by a letter ? We are surely not merchants 
and hucksters in our friendships. 

Anyhow, it is a safe rule that the only letters worth receiv- 
ing are those from people who enjoy writing them. Letter- 
writing calls for that spontaneous overflow of the emotions 
that Wordsworth demanded in poetry. Walpole, Boswell, 
Cowper and Lamb were all natural chatterboxes with the 
pen. Boswell simply had to tell somebody, so he told his 
friend Temple. His letters are not tasks of friendship. 
They are things bursting to be written. They are the 
bubbling confessions of an egotist, as when he complains 
that his old Scottish father cannot appreciate him : 


I write to him with warmth, with an honest pride, wishing that he 
should think of me as I am; but my letters shock him, and every 
expression in them is interpreted unfavourably. Temple, 
would you not like such a son? Would you not feel a glow of 
parental joy ? I know you would; and yet my worthy father 
writes to me in the manner you see, with that Scots strength of 
sarcasm which is peculiar to a North Briton. But he is offended 
with the fire which you and I cherish as the essence of our souls ; 
and how can I make him happy ? Am I bound to do so at the 
expense, not of this or the other agreeable wish, but at the expense 
of myself? The time was when such a letter from my father as the 
one I enclose would have depressed ; but I am now firm, and, as 
my revered friend, Mr. Samuel Johnson, used to say, I feel the privi- 
leges of an independent human being. 


Lamb’s letters, again, are obviously the work of a man who 
enjoyed writing them. Even when he writes to apologise 
to Dr. and Mrs. Asbury for having got drunk at a party in 
their house, he describes how he had to be carried home 
with more relish than shame. We feel that he would have 
B 
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suffered tortures if he had been unable to tell somebody 
all about his pickaback journey home : 

But then you will say: What a shocking sight to see a middle- 
aged gentleman-and-a-half riding upon a Gentleman’s back up 
Parson’s Lane at midnight ! Exactly the time for that sort of con- 
veyance, when nobody can see him, nobody but Heaven and his 
own conscience ; now Heaven makes fools, and don’t expect much 
from her own creation ; and as for conscience, She and I have long 
since come to a compromise. I have given up false modesty, and 
she allows me to abate a little of the true. I like to be liked, but I 
don’t care about being respected. I don’t respect myself. But, 
as I was saying, I thought he would have let me down just as we 
got to Lieutenant Barker’s Coal-shed (or emporium), but by a 
cunning jerk I eased myself, and righted my posture. I protest, I 
thought myself in a palanquin, and never felt myself so grandly 
carried. It was aslave under me. There was I, all but my reason. 
And what is reason ? and what is the loss of it ? and how often in a 
day do we do without it, just as well ? Reason is only counting, two 
and two makes four. And if on my passage home I thought it 
made five, what matter ? Two and two will just make four, as it 
always did, before I took the finishing glass that did my business. 
My sister has begged me to write an apology to Mrs. A. and you 
for disgracing your party ; now it does seem to me, that I rather 
honoured your party, for every one that was not drunk (and one 
or two of the ladies, I am sure, were not) must have been set off 
gteatly in the contrast to me. I was the scapegoat. The soberer 
they seemed. By the way, is magnesia good on these occasions ? 
iii pol : med : sum: ante noct:in rub:can:. I am no licentiate, 
but know enough of simples to beg you to send me a draught after 
this model. 

Who would not write letters if he could write after this 
fashion ? Lamb obviously enjoyed his letter as much as he 
enjoyed his liquor. With him, clearly, letter-writing was a 
form of self-indulgence. That is what letter-writing should 
always be. If we regard letter-writing in this light, those 
of us who seldom answer letters have quite as good a right 
as teetotallers have to plume ourselves on our superior 


morality. Y. ¥. 


THE NEW INTENSIVE CULTI- 
VATION OF GRASSLAND 


N the spring of the present year the Ministry of 
Agriculture summoned its County Organisers to 
Caius College, Cambridge, to attend a conference 

on intensive grassland cultivation. This new system, 
practised at Hohenheim and elsewhere in Germany, came 
in the first instance from the Channel Islands, where 
a Jersey farmer originated the idea and explained it to 
some visitors from the Fatherland, who were prompt to 
recognise its advantages. The principle is to raise grass 
to the point of the highest value, then graze, dress and pass 
stock over it again and again. In this way it is possible 
to keep cows in full milk for a long period without the aid 
of a concentrated proteid ration. 

One of the men who addressed the company assembled 
from all parts of England was a Yorkshire farmer on whose 
land this intensive grass cultivation has been carried out 
with success, and in the early summer of the year I visited 
his holding on a hillside overlooking Middlesbrough. I 
found that fifty cows were being fed on a series of five 
acre sections, which are separated by post and wire rail 
fencing and supplied with water. The whole field reserved 
for the experiment received an initial dressing of carbonate 
of lime, superphosphate, kainit and Dryer’s Flue Dust, 
and during the experiment the plots had further dressings 
of sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of lime. The effect 
of winter dressing is to bring the grass on before the normal 
time, so that at the end of the first week in April the farmer 
was able to turn the cows out on to pastures already four 
inches high, while on pastures that had received no treat- 
ment it was impossible to feed stock until the beginning 
of May. For the first few weeks the cows were brought in 
at night and after that were left out, even through May 
frosts, which apparently are quite harmless to animals 
that have so rich a ration as young grass provides. 





—— 


The system in vogue has been well thought out. When 
the cows come on to a new pasture they remain just long 
enough to eat their fill and are then taken off, either to 
some rough land or to land they have already used, and kept 
there until they are milked. In this way their clean grass 
is not soiled to any serious extent. I should say that the 
cows here are milked three times a day. When at the end 
of five days they are moved to a new four or five acre strip, 
dry cows or heifers are turned on to the section they have 
left in order to clear it up, while the ground is stimulated by 
periodical dressings of sulphate of ammonia. On ordinary 
grassland in this part of Yorkshire early summer grazing 
is worth maintenance and two gallons of milk; under the 
intensive system it is worth maintenance and four gallons; 
last year the actual saving in concentrated food paid the 
entire annual charge for manures, labour, water and fencing 
and left a handsome profit. 

On this farm the annual cost of intensive cultivation 
amounts to £4 6s. per acre and the farmer reckons to get 
three weeks without concentrates in the spring, and 
perhaps another ten days in the autumn, so that he has 
nearly five extra weeks of open feeding, and it is necessary 
in adding to the ration to give carbohydrates rather than 
proteids because the proteid value of young grass is so 
high. 

The interesting feature about this Yorkshire grassland 
experiment is its success in producing really beautiful 
green sward with an entire absence of nettles, thistles and 
neglected patches. The cows make a clean sweep, for 
everything is young and tasty, neither grass nor weed 
being in flower, and by the time they return after having 
made a round of the strips the land has recovered from their 
earlier visit and is ready to welcome them again. 

The second experimental farm I visited is in quite 
another part of England, Wootton Bassett, near Swindon in 
Wiltshire, and here Chilean nitrate of soda is the mainstay. 
Early spring dressing, given in March on the six plots of 
four acres each, was 8 cwt. of 30 per cent. superphosphate 
and 2 ewt. of 20 per cent. potash. The nitrate of soda was 
applied at the rate of 14 cwt. per acre; four dressings 
had been given since March, when I visited the plots on 
July 28rd, and one further dressing remained to be given. 
At that time, though the six plots had been fed bare three 
times, the herbage was like a pile carpet. 

The procedure varied from that followed near Middles- 
brough. On April 8th, 118 ewes and 157 lambs were turned 
on to the grass for three weeks, then the land was left 
until May 5th, when thirty-five cows were brought in. 
These fed on the four acres for four days and sixteen 
followers took their place until the strip was cleared. The 
field on which the experiment is being carried out has 8 
good, deep loamy soil, and with ordinary treatment in 
good years has yielded upwards of two tons of grass to the 
acre, but next to the six four-acre plots there is a residue 
that has not been dressed either with the superphosphates, 
the potash or the nitrates of soda, and there the grass, 
though plentiful, is very coarse, rough and full of bents. 
On the six plots the herbage suggested that the season 
was mid-May rather than late July, and Mr. Hervey White, 
on whose land the experiment is being carried on, is of 
opinion that this system of intensive grass cultivation is 
destined to double the carrying capacity of the grasslands. 
It may do more than this, but he thinks it will certainly 
not do less. 

So far as one could judge the action of nitrate of soda is 
quicker than that of the sulphate of ammonia which is used 
in the North, and the grass appeared to be of better quality, 
but against this one must put the fact that the field on the 
farm near Middlesbrough was not of the same worth as 
that on Mr. Hervey White’s farm. In all probability the 
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Wiltshire grass would provide in early summer for mainten- 
ance and three gallons, while in Yorkshire grass could never 
have yielded more than maintenance and two gallons at 
the best time of the year. 

The importance of the two methods to the farmer lies 
in the possibility of avoiding a monopoly. In the North 
the manuring is conducted with the products of Sir Alfred 
Mond’s great combine, which is producing synthetic nitrogen 
at Bellingham, in Northumberland. In Wiltshire Chilean 
nitrate of soda is the mainstay, and it is claimed for this 
that the iodine content is of great value to the soil. Com- 
petition between the two powerful interests must, in the long 
run, help the farmer who has suffered, and is still suffering, 
from the activities of monopolists in many fields of enter- 
Pi There can be no suggestion that the ground has been 
covered or that practice has been surveyed adequately by a 
visit to two stations. Some eighty experiments are being 
carried out in England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland, and 
preliminary reports should be available in November. The 
grounds for experimental work extend from Morayshire 
to Cornwall, from County Cork to Norfolk. 

It is quite clear that, with certain modifications, intensive 
grassland treatment will either serve to fatten bullocks, or 
that it will at least provide them with the proteid part of 
their ration. If, as seems likely, in the near future the 
farmer must concentrate his endeavours upon producing 
beef at eighteen months instead of two and a-half or three 
years, new problems will appear, because it is obvious that 
the existing intensive method of grassland is best suited to 
mature animals, and that what is called baby beef might 
not have the quality of resistance and endurance that would 
enable it to take advantage of the prolonged period of graz- 
ing, at any rate in the Northern Counties. Yet it is an 
interesting fact that the experiment of intensive grazing 
has already been tried on sheep and that in the North 
Riding there is one flockmaster who is running ninety sheep, 
ewes, hogs and lambs on a six acre pasture divided into its 
separate sections. The sheep spend three days on each 
acre and then go on to the next, so that they are actually 
back again on their first grazing ground within three weeks. 
In July they had been moving in procession from acre to 
acre since March, and the results were said to be satisfactory. 
When we remember that the Wold farmer of Yorkshire 
expects one acre to afford maintenance for one sheep it is 
clear that big changes are in sight, because, although on high 

and exposed land where the grass is bad it may be quite 
impossible to improve the pasture sufficiently to make 
intensive grass farming practical, yet there must be strips 
of medium pasture that could, and would, respond to suit- 
able treatment, and so enable the flockmaster to follow in 
the footsteps of the dairy farmer and the bullock fattener. 

The question then arises, is all this energy likely to 
reward the farmer or the middleman? Will the price of 
“ artificials ’ be raised against the farmer so soon as he has 
learned to rely upon them for keeping his pastures up to the 
necessary level of excellence ? Will the increased produc- 
tion of milk tend to harden the hearts of the Combines, so 
that the price of milk, to them at least, is lower than ever, 
while the public continues to pay its threepence a pint in 
summer, and more in winter? Will the man who rears 
stock see it bought by the market ring and resold, even if 
Lord Fermoy’s well-meant Bill does reach the Statute 
Book ? 

Here we have the crux of the whole situation. Improved 
methods of production may mean much or they may mean 
nothing ; in the long run all depends upon marketing, and 
at present the marketing conditions are such that clever 
business men and clever rogues derive the greatest benefit 
from them. I think it is on this account that farmers are 


suspicious of all new movements towards increased produc- 
tion. They have some sort of idea that if they lose £100 a 
year on sending X beasts or Y gallons of milk to the market 
they will double their losses if they consign two X and two 
Y. Could the Government solve the market problem, even 
at the risk of penalising their friends the profiteers, they 


would go a long way to setting agriculture on its feet. But, 
alas, there is no reason to believe that they will try. 
8. L. B. 


Correspondence 


THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL SITE 
To the Editor of Taz New Sraresman. 

Stm,—Three facts clearly from Mr. Turner’s miscellany 
of last week: (1) That he has been told by someone that the 
designs for the preliminary competition for the National 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre do not promise good results ; 
(2) that he is disgruntled with the R.I.B.A.; (3) he is disturbed 
that the owners of the Foundling Hospital site intend to use it. 

Regarding the first matter, it is most unfortunate and most 
unusual that such remarks should be made by anyone, layman 
or not, while the final decision is sub judice. Who can tell 
yet how the final designs will turn out ? It is unsportsmanlike 
of Mr. Turner to damn work before it is done. The assessors, 
who he admits are experienced, and who alone have seen all 
the drawings, would not say such things. If the promoters of 
the scheme have such ideas and have whispered them to 
Mr. Turner with the notion that they may be able to wash their 
hands of the selected design, they would discredit themselves 
in the eyes of all reputable architects. They can have no 
such intention. 

I think, Sir, you will find that the assessors will be able to 
recommend unhesitatingly one of the designs submitted in the 
final competition, and as men of honour will do their best to 
see it adopted by their committee. 

Mr. Turner is not doing the younger men in the architectural 
profession a service in seeking to prejudice a decision, not yet 
made, in a competition open to all in the country for a building 
of national importance. He understands evidently that all 
members of a profession are not equally skilled when he 
criticises certain London buildings, but I do not see that this 
reflects on their central body—the R.I.B.A. His remarks on 
this subject would have more weight if they were less sweeping. 
— Yours, etc., V. O. Rees, A.R.I.B.A. 

82 Blandford Road, 

Bedford Park, W. 4. 


To the Editor of Tue New SraTesMan. 

Srr,—I hope that the final paragraph in Mr. Turner's article 
last Saturday will rouse the attention of the inhabitants of 
Bloomsbury who read your paper to the danger that threatens 
the delightful bit of London in which they live. If the public 
does not take a hand and support the efforts being made to 
save the Foundling Hospital estate, Bloomsbury will wake 
up one of these days to find that it has suffered an irreparable 
loss. The Foundling Estate Protection Association is at work 
on a scheme for the purchase of the estate, and its adaptation 
to a purpose which would preserve its beauty and its character 
as a students’ quarter. 

Preparations for a big effort are being made, and anyone 
who wishes to know more about it can obtain information at 
the offices of the Association, 10 Mecklenburgh Square.— 
Yours, etc., M. A, MARSHALL, 

October 6th. 


SYNONYMITY AND SEEDSMEN 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srmr,—I am beginning to understand Mr. Horton. Clearly 
he is a man who, when he smells a rat and sees it flying in 
the air, proceeds at once to nip it in the bud, while I, your 
unworthy agricultural correspondent, retire to a last ditch 
and trifle with damp squibs. 

Mr. Horton’s is the wider vision, the nobler way; it frees 
him from the thraldom of hard and awkward facts. But 
unhappily it does not lift one “synonym” from the ground 
at Ormskirk, and it does nothing to polish the reputation of 
those who thrive by offering “synonyms” to a confiding 


public.—Yours, etc., Ss. L. B, 
B2 
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SUGAR AND SALMON 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Perhaps these are less irreconcilable than your recent 
correspondents would seem to desire. The director of the 
Rothamsted Experimental Station was able to announce to his 
guests last Thursday at the annual meeting that a method of 
purifying the effluents from beet sugar has been successfully 
carried out in the Rothamsted laboratories; that in a few 
weeks the system is to be tried practically in a sugar beet 
factory, when there is every reason to expect success on the 
manufactory scale. 

“ Ask Rothamsted” should be the maxim for those with 
unsolved scientific problems in agriculture. Just as in this 
particular case Rothamsted’s scientific investigations are 
finding a way of saving both the salmon and the sugar, so it will 
help to save agriculture in a score of ways. To this I must 
add that of course it will be useless asking Rothamsted unless 
it be given the means to make an effective answer.— 
Yours, etc., 

London. M. D. E. 


KEITH 19versus MOSES 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your issue of September 17th your correspondent 
Mr. F. H. Doughty quotes me as one of “certain people”’ 
who use the “ reaction against crude Darwinism” as “ an 
attack upon the principle of evolution”; and he cites my 
book, A Companion to Mr. Wells’ History. There is not a 
line or a word I can recollect in that book attacking the 
principle of evolution. I suggest that your contributor either 
has not read it or is confusing evolution with Darwin’s one 
and only original proposition, the theory of Natural Selection. 
At any rate, if he can find a passage in my book attacking 
the principle of evolution, will he not quote it ?—Yours, etc., 

King’s Land, H. BeE.oc. 

Shipley, Horsham. 


CROSSBILLS 


To the Editor of Tat NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In the article on Crossbills in THzt New StaTEesMAN of 
September 24th, it was stated that a crossbill on the ground is a 
very rare sight save when drinking. 

It may be of interest to your readers to know that on a certain 
portion of the Romney Marsh, Kent, this autumn, crossbills 
were feeding on thistle-seed, and if the thistles, which were 
mostly small, would not bear their weight satisfactorily, as 
often happened, the birds would nip off the seed and fly with it 
in their bills to the ground to break it up and eat it. 

They were extremely tame and allowed me to come within 
fifteen feet of them, when the crossed mandibles could be made 
out, even without glasses.—Yours, etc., 

** Woodlands,” 

Holt, Norfolk. 


D. L. Lack. 


Miscellany 
THE CONVICTS 


T is very hot, most foully hot, with the temperature 
round about 100°F. and a dense humidity that sets 
you crawling and trickling with sweat even where the 

air is moving. The convicts, sitting heaped together as 
they wait for their train to take them off to the big prison 
up the Nile, must be feeling the heat worse than the rest 
of us. They are compelled to sit huddled together because 
they are chained closely in batches, shackles on ankles 
and wrists. 

Their horrible drab clothes make them look even hotter 
than they are. The material is neither brown nor black but 
an indescribably stuffy colour between the two. There are 
only minute spots of brightness about them, tiny red 
patches stitched on to a skull-cap here and there. I don’t 
know what they mean. Perhaps they denote ‘“‘ Robbery 
with violence”; or “‘ Homicide’; or perhaps they are 


even good conduct badges. The faces give no clue. 
They are a pitiful collection of commonplace faces. 


These are no hardened ruffians predestined and self-pro. 
claiming. There is among them no one conspicuous ag 
deeply villainous, or swashbuckling, or wildly bad. Their 
commonest characteristic is just weakness, obscured or 
accentuated according to the individual features, by their 
grisly black unshavenness. They are all rather pallid 
and glistening with sweat. 

They look quite inhuman crouched there. One of the 
outside men is I am sure, not long for the prison. He 
will disappear into an asylum. He has a queer long face 
like a mandrill’s, only, of course, without a mandrill’s 
magnificence of colouring. He blinks his eyes incessantly, 
with an animal blink. One foot is tucked under him; 
the other, stretched straight in front, waggles with a restless 
movement which never ceases. When anyone passes him 
he looks up at them, blinking, with the quick expressionless 
gaze of an ape. 


There is one face I recognize. He is quite a young man, 
but thin and weakly-looking. Half-starved, I should 
judge, from birth. When I saw him before he was even 
more wretched than now. He was standing, or rather 
drooping, arraigned before the stationmaster of this very 
station. He looked stupid, dazed, and utterly cowed. 
He was clothed in a single threadbare gallabiya of coarse 
cotton, once white. To complete the scene of stock pathos 
his woman was there too, young, ill-nourished and hopeless- 
faced as himself. She was dressed in black rags which 
were powdered gray with dust. She hugged a sore-eyed 
baby. They looked as if they had not one millieme in 
the world nor any hope of possessing one. I thought 
they had been caught travelling without a ticket. I am 
the sort of fool who wants to pay the fare of the wicked 
swindlers on these occasions, and pass them on into the 
oblivion whence their maladroitness has called them. 
But the stationmaster said the man had been picking up 
the tickets dropped at a wayside station and selling them 
again. In the face of such desperate plotting there was 
nothing to be done; and here we meet again. I don't 
suppose his wife will be any the worse off while he is in 
prison. She was certainly nearly starved before. She 
will have gone back to her family—there are sure to be 
some relatives more or less remote who will acknowledge 
the blood-tie—and with them she will hardly do worse 
than half-starve. 

It is not to be supposed from this particular case that the 
sentences passed on delinquents are vindictive. They are 
often remarkably light. The death penalty is awarded 
rarely and with reluctance and never in cases of unpre- 
meditated killings. 

Many cf these men are sunk into apathy, sitting hunched 
and immovable. Do not think that they are crushed by the 
shamefulness of their position. There is no shame in being 
sent to prison. Any man being hungry might steal; any 
man suffering under the extortions of the village omda 
might concert with other discontented ones and lay the 
petty tyrant out; any man exasperated in a neighbourly 
way beyond endurance might poison his enemy or his 
enemy’s cow; any man might smuggle hashish and be 
the means of dowering his fellow-believers with gorgeous 
dreams. That they come to prison as a result of their 
impulses is their misfortune and no more. None looks 
askance at them; they expect no such glances. 


No, what overcomes these men and crushes them into 4 
torpor is homesickness, powerfully assisted by heat and 
weariness. In the prison shops or gardens, or even in the 
quarries where the sunlight strikes back blinding white off 
the newly-cut limestone, they will have to work no harder 
than in their fields at home. Bread and rice and onions; 
the food will not be very different. The hours of labour will 
be seasoned with gossip, chit-chat with fellow-convicts and 
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warders. Only there will be no occasional cup of coffee after 
sunset and, severest deprivation of all prison discipline, no 
whiff of tobacco. Above all, there will be the almost 
intolerable uprooting from the familiar fields; for one the 
palm-grove of Mohammediya lost to sight, for another the 
reedy birka by Kafr Aslan, where he always helps to net 
the fish. 

There are only two men who show signs of animation. 
One is making an impassioned complaint, half-humorous, 
because they must wait for the mid-day meal till the end of 
their journey. The other is playfully pinching the calves of 
a warder who stands close to him. I said there were no bad 
faces in the huddle. I forgot this one, with a light and 
lecherous eye and a loose mouth which will go on from jail to 
jail until it dies. And I could swear that both these alert 
prisoners are townsmen. 

All the faces are oozing. One of the guards hands his 
rifle to another and borrows an ordinary garden watering- 
can from a railway porter. He takes the rose off the nozzle, 
and goes down the long line of prisoners injecting the tepid 
fluid into one dry mouth after another. Strange dingy 
flowers. 

The guards are standing very negligently with guns 
lightly held. Nothing easier than to knock a gun out of a 
careless hand and grab it. But quite useless. Chained to 
a dozen other seated fellaheen all in a doze, one cannot 
escape. Besides it would not be worth while to try. He 
would be recaptured in his home village. 

The guards get the prisoners to their feet to entrain them. 
They shuffle down the platform, clanking. They seem to be 
chained together in bunches of fourteen. I don’t know why 
it should be fourteen. Only that makes seven on either 
side of the central chain and, as everybody knows, seven is 
a lucky number. E. R. Morrovues. 


SONG IN ABSENCE 


IVE me an antidote to love 
That I may once more find 
A charm, where’er the eye shall rove, 
To hold a vacant mind. 


Give me once more the power to see 
Virtue in every grace, 

And do not let all beauty be 
Imprisoned in one face. 


No matter whom I thus implore, 
Alas, it is in vain; 

These eyes shall ne’er delight me more 
Till they see you again. 


Art 


NATIONALISM AND ART 


N his book, which has just lately appeared, on 
the French and English pictures in the National 
Gallery, Sir Charles Holmes raises the very 
important question of nationalism, and espe- 

ropaganda, in art. It is of great service 
f authority should have brought forward 
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& matter which is of considerable importance to this 
country and yet is consistently ignored. One reason 
for the silence with which the subject has been passed 
over hitherto undoubtedly lies in a curious false 
modesty. There is a certain tendency to regard the 
creation of a work of art as a sort of immaculate 
conception, as something which springs into being 


complete and ready formed, while the artist himself 
is either a mysterious creature veiled in glamour, or 
a conventional type of the comic papers. it seems an 
indelicacy to considerthe making of pictures in terms of 
brushes and tubes of paint and stretches of canvas, 
which are all expensive articles, and the painter as 
a hard-working labourer of irregular remuneration, with 
a sense of comfort and an average appetite unsatisfied 
by dew or manna. The apparatus of the sculptor is 
more costly and his rate of work more slow, and though 
success brings high rewards from either medium, 
the stages of preparation and growth are often more 
than proportionately difficult. 


There is also a national false modesty, almost a 
national inferiority complex, which forms another 
obstacle to the encouragement and dissemination of 
English art. It is the idea that nothing can be produced 
in this country at the present time as as what is 
produced across the Channel. And furthermore there 
is the failure to appreciate that its art is as much a 
country’s asset as some other purely commercial 
commodity. “Pinkie” certainly brought in the 
dollars; but some mysterious distinction appears 
to be drawn between the work of a dead artist and that 
of living ones. The sibility of the creation of other, 
and perhaps more interesting Pinkies is left largely 
to hazard, while abroad it is fostered and even 
exaggerated. 


“* Never,” says Sir Charles Holmes, “‘ has the organi- 
sation of the French picture market been more efficient ; 
never has a system of national propaganda been 
worked out so thoroughly. From Paris the network 
extends over all civilised countries. And it must be 
admitted that they do their work uncommonly well. 
They push their wares with a vivacious parade of logic 
that makes excellent reading, and so have the Intellec- 
tuals, who must judge chiefly by words, almost every- 
where with them.” And later, “ France has proved 
to the world that art may become a most precious 
national industry.” 

Such observations are well worth pondering. They 
would lead to no absurd attempt to set up English in 
opposition to French art. English artists of to-day are 
as much indebted to the work recently produced in 
France as the great school of French impressionists 
were indebted to Constable and Turner. But the fact 
remains that the conscious national propaganda to 
which Sir Charles Holmes refers is so well done in 
France as to obscure a fair appreciation of English 
artists both in their own country and elsewhere. 
Monographs on French artists are easily to be obtained 
in any pod orl bookshop. Yet there exist no satis- 
factory studies within the same popular reach on the 
work of John, Sickert and Steer, who are among the 
world’s greatest painters at the present day. ith 
regard to those of the younger generation, where it 
would be invidious to make a choice of names, whose 
work is already of definite merit, the lack of such means 
of popularisation is even more apparent. In the 
capacity for appreciation this country is no more 
behindhand than any other; it is the means for satis- 
fying the capacity that are wanting. The national 
conscience gives way to the national self-consciousness, 
and the foreign propagandist romps in. 

One result of his unchallenged activities will be the 
loss of a very valuable native tradition. Already too 
many London galleries are hung with slavish imitations 
of contemporary French work. The promise of what 
might be good work, if allowed its native development, 
is diverted into a course of baseless pastiche. But it is 
the duty of a nation to ensure that the assertion of 
its spirit in art shall meet with due encouragement, and 
it must be admitted that the first step towards counter- 
acting the triumph of French propaganda will be to 

take a lesson from it. T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


LLEGRA, by Armistead Gordon (Methuen. 
10s. 6d.), is not “a brief life of Byron woven 
about,” as the publisher asserts, “his love 
affair with Clare Clairmont and their daughter, Allegra.” 
Mr. Armistead Gordon takes his readers straight through 
Byron’s life, from the inevitable opening about his 
ancestry to his death at Missolonghi ; but being a collateral 
descendant of the Gordons of Gight himself, the author 
Joven rd dwells more upon the Scottish side of Byron’s 
escent than is usual. As a biographer he passes over too 
lightly Byron’s marriage and separation; and Augusta 
Leigh, who was of far greater importance in Byron’s life 
than any other woman, is barely mentioned. The book is 
readable, but that cannot be accounted a merit, since 
the author has taken no pains to discover the truth. I 
will give one example of either carelessness or disin- 
genuousness. On page 88 he quotes Leslie Stephen as 
saying in 1886 that Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s story was 
“absolutely incredible.” Presumably Mr. Gordon read 
Astarte before writing a life of Byron. On p. 179 of the 
1921 edition he must therefore have read five propositions 
drawn up by Leslie Stephen in 1887, which he considered 
proved by the evidence ; No. 5 runs as follows : 

The grounds for her (Lady Byron’s) suspicions not only satisfied 
other people at the time, but were in fact justified. rs. Leigh 
admitted the facts afterwards, and Lady Byron endeavoured to 
influence her so as to make a renewal of the connection (with Byron) 
impossible. 

What then are we to think of a biographer who proceeds 
to scout the evidence in question on the authority of Leslie 
Stephen ? 

* - - 

Since the papers which convinced Leslie Stephen were 
published, we have been given the Byron Correspondence, 
edited by Mr. Murray (1922). From internal evidence it 
is clear that in the correspondence between Byron and Lady 
Melbourne “my A,” as distinguished from “ your A’’ 
(Annabella Milbanke), “ X,” “ AX” and “ corbeau noir’”’ 
are all symbols for “‘ Augusta” (see The Byron Mystery, 
by Sir John Fox. Grant Richards, 1924); and that being 
established, the nature of the relation between Byron and 
his half-sister becomes clear, as also the fact that Medora 
Leigh was Byron’s child. Ten days after Medora was born 
(April 15th, 1814) Byron writes to Lady Melbourne : 

Oh! but it is worth while, I can’t tell you why, and it is not 
an “ Ape,” and if it is it must be my fault. . . . But positively she 


and I will grow good and all that, and so we are now and shall be 
three weeks and more now. 


(The word “ Ape ” is, of course, a reference to the old super- 
stitition about incestuous children). And five days later : 
You or, rather, J, have done my A much injustice ... as I 
hope mercy and happiness for he yy that God who made me for 
my own misery and not much for the good of others, she was not to 
blame one-thousandth part in comparison. She was not aware of 
her peril till it was too late. As for your A, I don’t know what to 
make of her... . As for my A, my feelings towards her are a 
mixture of good and diabolical. 
has not some share in them. 


These are but two of many references in these letters 
which are tantamount to confessions; and when such 
passages are taken in conjunction with Lady Byron’s 
assertion that Augusta Leigh made a full confession to her, 
coupled with Mrs. Villiers’ corroboration of that, and the 
support lent it by A ta Leigh’s own letters to Lady 
Byron, and by Byron’s letters to Augusta Leigh, an impar- 
tial judge cannot help concluding that the case is proved. 
Take Byron’s letter dated May 17th, 1819, and addressed, 
“To (name effaced by Mrs. Leigh) to the care of Jno Murray, 
Esq., 50 Albermarle Street, London, Angleterre.” The 
erasure does not conceal the name of the addressee, for we 
know Byron wrote from Venice to Murray on May 18th: 
“Tell Augusta that I wrote to her by yesterday’s post 
addressed to your care ” (Letters of Byron, Prothero, Vol. iv. 
801); and we have also the covering letter which Mrs. 
ro a when she forwarded the letter of May 17th 
to y Byron. That enclosure is a passionate love-letter : 


I hardly know one passion which 


— 


My own x x x x we may have been very wrong—but I repent 
of nothing except that cursed marri d your refusing to 
continue to love me as you had loved me—I can neither forget nor 
quite forgive you that precious jiece of reformation. . . . Dante 
is more humane in his “ Hell,” for he places his unfortunate lovers 
(Francesca of Rimini and Paolo, whose case fell a good deal short 
of ours—though sufficiently naughty) in company—and though 
they suffer—it is at least together. 


Francesca and Paolo were not blood-relations, but brother 
and sister in law ; the implication of “ fell a good deal short 
of ours” is therefore clear. Yet Mr. Chew—and Mr, 
Gordon quotes him with approval—can say in his Byron in 
England of Byron’s letters to his sister, ‘“‘ Save one sentence 
in one letter (an allusion to Lucretia Borgia) there is not a 
line in them capable of being perverted by the most un- 
Hef imagination into evidence against Byron and Mrs, 
igh”! 


* * * 


It is silly to suggest that the evidence can seem strong 
only to “ an unhealthy imagination.” I have dwelt on this 
point because nearly all the Centenary books about Byron 
treated it with inexcusable disingenuousness : Mr. Gordon's 
book is only the latest example. Mr. Drinkwater, at least, 


opens with a discussion of it, but he does so to get it out of 


the way ; he concludes that we need not conclude and then 
sets about telling the story of Byron’s life. This is fatal in 
a biography of Byron. It is impossible to understand the 
impulse behind much of his work, and his behaviour and 
tone on many occasions, if this matter is shelved. It is the 
drama of his inner life, and in the case of Byron that is 
inseparable from his imagination. 


* * * 


It is extraordinary, but most of those who felt impelled 
to write about Byron after the centenary of his death do 
not seem to have grasped the elementary fact that he was 
a bad man, not a good one. He was a wonderful, exhilar- 
ating man, and he had, what is comparatively rare, a 
streak of downright wickedness in him, in which he often 
gloried, though it was sometimes also a source of terror to 
himself. Indeed, it is an essential part of his fascination. 

I will give two examples, also, of how misleading this book 
is in other ways. The first is a small but significant one: 
Mr. Gordon copies out Medwin’s description of Byron’s 
travelling equipage in 1821, and gives us to understand that 
it was with 7 servants, 5 carriages, 9 horses, a monkey, a 
bull-dog and a mastiff, 2 cats, 3 pea fowls and a coop of hens 
that Byron hurriedly left England in 1816 and settled in 
the Villa Diodati, near Geneva. A biographer whom a 
sense of probability cannot save from absurdities when he 
has not looked up the facts (Byron in Switzerland was 
accompanied by Dr. Polidori, Fletcher and two servants) 
will not be reliable. The second is more serious still, since, 
nominally at least, the central interest is supposed to be 
Byron’s relations with Clare Clairmont. Instead of going 
to Clare’s letters which are printed in — IL, 
Vol. III. of Byron’s Letters and Journals, Mr. Gordon quotes, 
as authoritative, her own account of Byron’s falling in love 
with her, communicated to a journalist in 1878 when she 
was eighty! Mr. Gordon never tells us where he gets any 
of his information, but, in this case, I recognise it as coming 
from that fallacious source, Chats with Jane Clermont 
(first published in 1898-4), by William Graham. “It 
seems,” the old lady is made to say there—and perhaps she 
did, “it seems to me almost needless to say that the 
attentions of a man like this, with all London at his feet, 
very quickly completely turned the head of a girl in my 
position.” hen, however, we turn to Clare’s letters, we 
see no evidence of “ attentions” on Byron’s part, rather 
that in spite of repeated rebuffs, she persisted in throwing 
herself at his head. Of course, Byron’s subsequent be- 
haviour cannot be judged fairly unless it is first made clear 
that it was not his infatuation, but her pertinacity, which 
led to the birth of Allegra. The old lady prided herself 
also on being the real cause of the Byron separation. There 
is no evidence in favour of this, and overwhelming evidence 
against it; nevertheless, Mr. Gordon (p. 88) acuapts and 
reasserts it. The public must be told that his book is ul 
trustworthy. If they want a good life of Byron there & 
Miss Colburn Mayne’s Byron (Methuen); and that the 
publisher who published that book could publish this one 

is strange. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


These Men, Thy Friends. Epwarp Tuomrson. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 
Declaration of Love. Grorrrey Dennis. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Unkind Star. Nancy Hoyt. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

Akhnaton. Dmirri MEREZHKOVSKy. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
Demophon. Forrest Rem. Collins. 7s. 6d 

Comedies of Errors. Horz Moncrierr. Black. 7s. 6d. 

Many a Green Isle. Currrorp Bax. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

It, and Other Stories. Exivor Giyn. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 


To read all these books is to be face to face with the tragedy 
of the worthy; it is a tragedy that has never been written, 
though it is often apparent to those who have read. When the 
wicked prosper or the good man goes wrong there is an established 
code for them to observe, and transferred to the world of books, 
they become the splendid failure or the best seller, invulnerable 
in its rich vulgarity, its appeal to that arch-snob, the reader, 
and its hoyden’s puff or check waistcoat. About the worthy 
however, there is just nothing to be said. They are all books 
that it is worth while to have written, and in most cases to have 
read. They would all be rather good if there did not happen 
always to have been something written on the same lines that 
was better, and they accumulate in reproachful piles in their 
impeccable covers beneath the good. 

It is the fate of these worthy books to be soon forgotten. 
They do, in fact, actually deteriorate with time as a glance at 
the poems of Bowles or Milman will speedily show, yet if one 
wanted to write an epic and were to pick up Bowles’s “ The 
Spirit of Discovery by sea,” one would see at once that one 
could not possibly do it any better than that, that the verse, 
the sentiment and the images were flawless, that if only there 
had been no Milton, it would have been a remarkable work. 
These Men, Thy Friends ismuch more interesting than this, but 
it inevitably compares with Revolt in the Desert and though it 
loses in romance, it gains because one does feel that this campaign 
in Mesopotamia was serious and important, while behind all the 
rich ideas of the Revolt there lies the uneasy feeling that it is a 
dispensable war; that an element of pretence has entered in 
like that of the scaling with ropes and axes the face of an 
English mountain that is approached by road. 

These Men, Thy Friends is a semi-autobiographical book and 
written primarily with the desire to get things a little clearer for 
the author about the Mesopotamian war. In the end the best 
books about the war will be written like this one by thoughtful 
and fair-minded civilians who fought modestly and retired to 
consider what they had been fighting for, till they could view it 
This is the kind of 
book that is too close to history to have a plot, too close to life 
to have a bias, and gives a restrained and accurate picture of the 
thoughts and feelings of ordinary men in very extraordinary 
positions; also, of the way an army will behave in a miserably 
unfriendly landscape as it slowly realises the quite phenomenal 
incompetence by which it is guided from above. There is a great 
deal of the vaguely intellectual conversation that went on behind 
the front and that probably, in the end, forms the stuff of the 
pleasantest recollections of the war,—namely,a picture of people 
learning to argue fairly and think clearly and to move towards 
a kind of peripatetic dormitory school of wisdom that might 
have seemed an echo of a Socratic dialogue at the circus, were 
it not for the black clumsiness of its intoleably ugly frame. 

Declaration of Love is post-war, but emphatically post-war ; 
it belongs to the period of treaties and reparations, of adventures 
in expresses and hotels, when the krone and the mark were 
sinking and all the Russian princesses just beginning to be 
found out. It is written with the violent insistence on im- 
partiality and the aggressive truthfulness of the period, when 
love was always called lust because it was safer, and it was 
possible for two people in the same office or in different capitals 
to type each other their requirements in marriage. The book 
consists of four letters from Mr. Lee to Miss Lloyd, her reply, 
then his, then hers ; it is a brisk rally of two hundred pages and 
both are adepts at expressing their personalities over the net. 
On the whole, Mr. Lee with his fourteen points carefully tabulated 
and his “ Song of Myself,” which is almost untakeable, has 
easily the best of the game; by the end of the book he has 
proposed and been accepted, and, though he might have don 
as much on a postcard, the result has been worth while. This 
is not a book for anyone who is not interested in marriage, but 
if you are it is a sound and business-like discussion of it. One 
feels not only that Mr. Lee has understood himself rather well, 
but that he was really rather lucky to win the affection of Susanna 
Lloyd. Above all it is complex and earnest, and we live, relatively, 


in a complex age. Mr. Lloyd is rather hard-bitten perhaps, but 
Susanna is agreed with him that they do not really love each 
other, and if they had, of course, there would have been so much 
less to be said about it. 

Unkind Star has the slick title of the modern novel, but is 
only a variant of the girls’-school story which derives, with all 
male ones, from that perfect accomplishment of youthful egotism, 
the first volume of Sinister Street. The setting is usually 
abroad and begins rather weil in Portugal, but the framework— 
childhood, parents, girl friends, boy friends, passion, being awfully 
clever, and marriage—is that of a score of novels that are turned 
out as the next thing to do after leaving the University. This 
book is a cosmopolitan example, and hence less “dusty,” but 
less equally, of an “‘ answer.” 

Akhnaton and Demophon are stories of the remote past. The 
former is successful, because Akhnaton remains virgin ground for 
the historical novelist and his reign a real paradise for the 
dabbler in mysticism, missions, passings and the like. Still, 
it is convincing because the author is able to spin a web of 
fatality and paganism round this dim epileptic family and to 
take everything, art and scenery, for granted, in a way that is 
far more effective than any elaborate exclamations of wonder 
and surprise. Then he is Russian and able to create this 
atmosphere of fate and change very plausibly, a kind of Olympian 
Rider Haggard, who has also told a very good story. Demophon 
is a gentler book and the film of romance is here so thick that 
all the ancient Greeks in the story are as limp and presentable 
as king’s sons in a fairy tale. It is absurd to write about 
Greece as if it was the kind of place where people set out in 
search of adventure, or as anything except a projection back 
into time of a civilisation as intricate as our own. Archilochus, 
for instance, would have had no use for a recruit like Demophoon, 
and once the plot is laid in a later age than his all attempts at 
ingenuousness must inevitably be vain. The Greeks were 
passionate and difficult people ; it is safer to write about them 
like H. D. and risk the suitability of one’s own emotions to 
their bright and barren hills than to attempt to evoke so simple 
and so genteel a kingdom—-still it is a pleasant book and easy to 
read 


Comedies of Errors, though not really a novel, is perhaps the 
most interesting book here; it takes the plots of the most success- 
ful best sellers about England written abroad since the beginning 
of the last century. The idea is fascinating ; we have inflicted 
a good many Utopias of our own on to foreign countries, but 
though we remember vaguely being called mad and perfidious, 
it is incredible that we can have deserved anything like this. 
Perhaps the resumé of the Gautier novel is the most amusing, 
as he is certainly the principal author in the list and passes, gener- 
ally, for less wild than most romantics. The book, unfortunately, 
is rather gushing and has a familiarity about its address to the 
reader that is rather unwelcome, though one does not know why. 
If curiosity is the beginning of reading, privacy is its end, and 
one would welcome a more scientific statement of these pro- 
digious romances and less of the showman’s anxiety to watch 
one laugh. 

Many a Green Isle is a selection of stories in which the guests 
at a villa on the Riviera are made to relate the experience that 
has made them most happy: as they are various and confident 
the recital is a pleasant one, and the style, though well on the 
balmy side, is vaguely invigorating, for there lurks a discreet 
hedonism about the book which is suited to the idea behind it. 
It is better than this type of book usually is, and deserves a good 
deal more than to be bought for travelling. 

It, of course, is that indefinable quality which is unfortunately 
always being defined, usually as personality, and which here 
contrives to make a superman ultimately fall in love, even 
though he is called John Gaunt, and though “ females of all 
types and classes had manifested ardent passion for him.” It 
is a book to play with before reading, and not sure at first which 
one is the mouse or the cat, to open suddenly at the end of a 

ter: ‘*‘ He would not play upon her emotions further while 
Cc must be in the room” ... “So beit. °Tis rest to play 
a little—on an April day—we are but mummers.” “ Sweet- 
heart—Holy one!”, he whispered softly, “ open the Box!” 
“This ‘common man’ was talking to her upon subjects of 
interest—upon books and theories and ideas—in a way not one 
of her circle of friends could have talked.” The “ common 
man” is no less than John Gaunt, and Chang, of course, is his 
Chinese servant. Jt is the only unblushing popular success 
in this list, and has the usual qualities of a best seller, vitality, 
sentimentality and intense unmoral fervour, with all the 
familiar violence of Miss Elinor Glyn. It is the least worthy 


of all these books, and the last to go under, fiercely, as one leaves 
the pile, tired with the feeling of obscure guilt that comes after 
€ day spent in this thankless task of drowning other people's 

ittens. 


Cyrit, CONNOLLY. 
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THE BRONTE SISTERS 


The Bronté Sisters. By Ernest Dimnert. Translated from the 
French by Louis Morgan Sill. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


How much the Brontés differed among themselves we are apt 
to forget, when we consider how much they differed from the 
rest of the world. Yet the last difference we are in no danger of 
exaggerating. It may be insisted on with profit ; and the charac- 
teristic which separated them, not only from their writing con- 
temporaries, but from writers, perhaps, of any country or period 
whatever, can be conveniently summarised as follows: that, 
while nearly every other writer, even if, with maturity, he or she 
has not had the opportunity to desert his original matrix and 
escape into a larger freedom of thought and behaviour, has pretty 
generally managed to see through or over the walls of his prison- 
house, the Brontés, till the end of their lives, were condemned 
to exactly the same environment and standards in which they 
had been born and which contented the versifying clergyman, 
their father. Development took place in spite of their environ- 
ment and, to a certain extent, in spite of themselves. Branwell, 
of course, set up an abortive struggle against squalid circum- 
stance and got straightway crushed out of life. Charlotte, Emily 
and Anne chose a more prudent way. Yet, with the best inten- 
tions, excessive talent finds it hard to avoid offence. Together 
they present the pathetic spectacle of orthodoxy and innocence 
so cankered by genius as unwittingly to produce monsters. 

‘* We have said,” bellowed the Quarterly of 1848, reviewing Jane 
Eyre,—* we have said that this book portrays a heart entirely 
lacking in grace. This is, in our opinion, the great, the horrible 
defect of Jane Eyre. The heroine is, throughout, the personifica- 
tion of an undisciplined and unregenerate mind. It is true that 
she behaves well and displays great moral strength, but it is the 
strength of a soul which is utterly pagan and a law unto itself. 
We do not find in it a single trace of Christian grace. It has 
inherited the direst sin of our fallen nature, the sin of pride. 
Jane Eyre is proud and consequently ungrateful.... In 
short, the autobiography of Jane Eyre is an anti-Christian 
work. It is a long murmur against the well-being of the rich 
and the privations of the poor ; that is to say, a murmur against 
the divine will. It is a proud affirmation of the rights of man 
which nothing in God’s Word or the dispensations of Providence 
authorise. It is that tone of discontent which forms the most 
subtle evil to be combated by the courts, the Christian pulpits 
and civilised society.” 

No doubt the year of revolutions in which that notice was 
written, as well as the sex of the reviewer (a Miss Rigby), explain 
a good deal of its peculiar venom. But it was a blow specially 
calculated to wound Charlotte, who clung to her faith as to her 
sole support and, presumably, had few sympathies in common 
with the Chartist movement. Then, almost worse than the 
Quarterly’s attack, careless, feather-headed people thought they 
could claim Charlotte for their own, and she was bitterly offended 
because a popular novelist approached her good-naturedly 
with: ‘“ You and I, Miss Bronté, who have written naughty 
books.” Charlotte write a subversive or “ naughty” book, 
when her intense admiration of Thackeray was slightly qualified 
by a conscientious distrust and “‘ the mild eyes ”’ of ‘* Miss Austen’”’ 
seemed to shelter in their depths a degree of worldly knowledge 
she did not wholly approve! But, after all, the gossip and the 
Tory may have shown a greater insight than we are at first inclined 
to credit. Charlotte bound her personages hard and fast with 
moral scruple, clogged her narratives with compensatory 
melodrama. Nevertheless she was unable to keep her pen from 
a purer exercise. She described how Jane Eyre flung her apron 
over her head and paced to and fro under the trees, in the 
enveloping depression of the season and the hour and the 
immense loneliness of her own heart, till the nursemaid, Bessie, 
scolded her and fetched her in out of the cold ; later, how she 
met Rochester on her evening walk; eventually, how she ran 
away across the moors. Those three passages have a beauty 
sufficient to compensate a reader for the frequent ineptitudes 
that divide them, a beauty of the kind properly called ‘* sub- 
versive,” since it troubles and gradually modifies the sensibility 
of future generations. 

So an arctic circle of Christian resignation and fortitude, 
which Miss Rigby herself might have applauded, encompassed 
the sisters, yet proved large enough to include the amazing 
diversity of their natures. Here Branwell returned, shipwreck 
of the outer world of pleasure and irresponsibility, “skeleton,” 
** drawback ” and “ scourge,” as Charlotte harshly named him, 
And here, at Haworth, they did their best work and, with a 
single exception, died. It remains for an unusually competent 
biographer to display the internal relationship of the group and 
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vividly impress on us their dissimilarities. Anne lived isolated 
by sickness and piety. Charlotte’s fierce emotionalism was 
rigidly controlled by a sense of duty and by the stiff, practica] 
good sense which made of her her sisters’ business woman. Less 
controlled and, practically, much less capable, Emily could 
abandon herself with equal facility to the interest of devotional 
verse or to the frenzied creation of a Heathcliff. Over the 
phantoms of Emily’s brain, fanned into wider extravagances by 
her complete lack of experience, Charlotte watched with some. 
thing approaching horror. She produced the subtle defence 
that Emily “ had not been conscious of what she was doing.” 
The “dominant sexuality,” which M. Dimnet observes per. 
vading the book, may conceivably have revolted Charlotte, and 
the final scene between Heathcliff and Catherine must have 
read strangely to the novelist who sent Jane Eyre such a weary 
and disastrous journey, merely to escape a regular but un- 
sanctioned union. 

That M. Dimnet’s monograph, first published in 1910 and 
now translated for the first time, fulfils these requirements, it 
would be useless to pretend. It is competent, condensed and 
generally distinguished by a number of un-English qualities, 
which are brilliantly shown off by the sentimentality and re- 
dundancy of Mrs. Gaskell’s two volumes. M. Dimnet’s analysis 
of the novels and the verse is not profound, but he weighs bio- 
graphical perplexities with tact and discretion. An appendix 
deals adequately with the recently discovered Héger corre- 
spondence. “The best book on the Brontés,” Andrew Lang 
wrote. Still, the knack and scholarship of a French biographer 
can shine by comparison, without precisely satisfying. 


DEGAS 


The Life and Works of Edgar Degas. 
Studio. Two guineas. 

“He greatly loved drawing ”’—these were the only words 
which Degas wished to have pronounced as his funeral oration, 
and they sum up his life adequately enough. The whole of his 
existence was his art, and, despite a certain truculence of 
humour, he was as happy as only a man can be who is entirely 
absorbed by his work and has no external obstacles to meet in 
the way of its accomplishment. It is a pity that most of the 
personal records of him come from the time when he was a great 
age, and infirmity and the sense of having outlived his generation 
had still more sharpened a naturally irritable temper. Few 
great artists have been as happily endowed as he with the gifts 
of material fortune. An unswerving devotion to his work 
allowed no room for the intrusion of disturbing personal emo- 
tions. His passions, his crises and the general tenor of his life 
may all be stated in terms of painting. His growth was a gradual 
expansion from the serried canons of the school of Ingres. His 
maturity followed its even course after a period of doubt and 
conflict which with him took the form of ordering his aperative 
among the impressionists of the Café Guerbois and dining with 
the academicians in the Rue de la Rochefoucauld. 

He chose Impressionism; he more or less withdrew from the 
battle of the schools, to follow with serenity the line of his 
decision. He was a devoted child of Paris, and, with very few 
exceptions, his sallies from his studio took him no farther than 
the Opera or the race-course, and for these his painting was the 
motive. Yet along with his work there went a complete under- 
standing of his subject from its other points of view, and the 
implicit humanity of his ballet-girls in training and repose, and 
of his labour-weary washerwomen has afforded matter for many 
paragraphs to the writers of the naturalist school. The theme 
which springs from them is that eternal one which Villon 
elaborated in his plaint of the Fair Helm-Maker. Mr. George 
Moore, taking the work of Degas for his inspiration, has renewed 
it in an exquisite English rhythm; Huysmans, in his own 
peculiar French, has said the same thing, moved by the same 
source. It is impossible not to read literature into these tor- 
tured or utterly tired poses of flesh and muscle contorted or 
worn out by their mechanical toil. Mr. Manson, in his brief but 
comprehensive life, most aptly likens Degas’ pictures to the de 
Goncourts’ novels. Just as they twisted syntax to suit their 
cadences and used a vocabulary extending from the purest 
literary to the most colloquial words, in order to achieve the 
impression, complete yet instantaneous, so Degas blends into 
his design the most incongruous objects, a detached leg or & 
section of a staircase, and uses, as in Duranty’s portrait, different 
mediums of painting on one canvas. And the result is at the 
same time the most naturally haphazard, and yet, from the 
aspect of composition, austerely inevitable. The jockeys and 


By J. B. Manson. The 
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their mounts in the paddock, the dancer swimming through the 
artificial waves of light or tense upon the practice-bar, the 
Jlaundry-woman bowed over her washing, all the moments at 
which Degas sees them are fortuitous, but it is the fortuity of 
fate. 
“ There is no luck in art,” Baudelaire once said, and it needs 
the greatest gifts and labour to produce that illusion of luck 
which is a symptom of great art. Degas achieved this, and the 
result appears as easy as a signature until analysis reveals the 
mastery which has gone to its formation. If there is such a 
thing as “pure painting,” which, by the by, must not be 
identified with abstract painting, Degas comes very near it. 
And for this technical accomplishment alone is not sufficient. 
Something deeper and more instinctive is needed, which Mr. 
Manson expresses in saying, ‘‘ Degas is an example of the perfect 
artist. . . . The artistic sympathy consists of a capacity to 
identify oneself with the thing one is painting; to know it 
instinctively or intuitively through feeling; to become the 
thing itself, as it were, for the time being.”” The whole of Mr. 
Manson’s book is extremely felicitous, and could not be more 
appropriately praised than by remarking that it is what was to 
be expected from one who has carried out with eminent success 
his service at the Tate. Coming from such an authority, and 
one who has laboured with such enthusiasm for modern French 
art, the following introductory paragraph, which is of the 

test contemporary importance on the state of painting in 
England, should be quoted, regarding a lack of the sympathy 
mentioned above : 

That is why so much modern painting is inept and ineffective. 
And that is why much of what is miscalled “‘ advanced Art” is 
merely clumsy ugliness. It is not the expression of inevitable 
inward spiritual or mental growth, but is adopted, for a variety of 
reasons, from modern Continental artists. And since the days 
of the douanier Rousseau, naiveté has had a slight vogue in England 
among the élite. But self-conscious naiveté is a contradiction in 
terms, as Art societies and certain advanced collectors might 
—— with a little reflection. In such cases technique has 

me an end instead of a means, and the painter is confused by 

his own language. 

This is a very timely and salutary warning, and, coming from 
such a source, entirely exempt from prejudice. The book 
contains eighty-one plates, which furnish a complete survey of 
Degas’ work. The monochromes are excellent, but it is impos- 
sible to deny that there is something dead about the eight 
colour-prints. With this exception, ‘“‘ The Studio” is to be 
congratulated. It is to be hoped that these admirable com- 
binations of monograph and reproduction may also be widely 
extended to contemporary English painters. 


THE DRAMA OF BISMARCK 


Bismarck: The Trilogy of a Fighter. By Emm Lupwic. 
Translated from the German. Putnam. 12s. 6d. 


Published at a moment when President von Hindenburg’s 
Tannenberg speech has revived the controversy as to respon- 
sibility for the world war, this English version of Dr. Emil 
Ludwig’s trilogy on Bismarck is as important a contribution to 
history as to dramatic literature. The third part of the trilogy 
—though the first to be written—entitled Dismissal seeks to 
trace the origins of the war back to Bismarck’s dismissal in 
1890 and the departure of William II from his policy. The 
trilogy covers the whole career of Bismarck from his appoint- 
ment as Prussian Prime Minister in 1862 to the date of his fall, 
and there is more human interest in the first two parts, entitled 
respectively King and People (1862-1864) and Union (1870), 
than in the last. This latter “‘ Fragment of History,” however, 
as Dr. Ludwig called it on its first publication, has been per- 
formed more than a thousand times on the German stage. Its 
appeal to a public intensely interested in its indirect object of 
opening their eyes to the close connection between the fall of 
Bismarck and the causes of the world war was heightened by the 
remarkable circumstances of its presentation. It is not often 
that the historical accuracy and absolute objectivity of a play 
are vouched for by a court of law, but it was with this testi- 
monial that Dismissal made its first bow to the public. 

In 1918, twenty years after his death and twenty-eight after 
his fall from power, Bismarck was still prevented from justifying 
his own position in the circumstances which led up to the 
Kaiser’s “ dropping the pilot.” Only two of the three volumes 
of his memoirs were published after his death in 1898, as it was 
feared that the third, dealing with his relations with William II, 
would cause undesirable controversy. After the Kaiser’s abdi- 
cation its publication was decided, but the ex-Kaiser prevented 
it on the legal ground of his own copyright in certain letters, 
written by him to Bismarck, which were included in the volume. 





The forbidden volume was read by Dr. Ludwig, who used its 
material, together with other memoirs, for the composition of 
Dismissal, a drama in three acts. The ex-Kaiser again inter- 
vened from Holland and endeavoured to stop the production of 
the play on the ground that he, as a living person, should not be 
presented on the stage, and, moreover, that the proposed repre- 
sentation was untrue and unfair. In the litigation which fol- 
lowed, however, Dr. Ludwig won his case on appeal, and the 
play was accordingly performed all over Germany. Encouraged 
by its success, he afterwards wrote two other plays in which he 
staged other historic situations in the Chancellor’s earlier 
political career. 

This background, sketched by the publishers in a preface, of 
the circumstances attending the writing of the trilogy, now 
for the first time presented to the English public in complete 
form by an anonymous translator, is necessary to the proper 
study of Dr. Ludwig’s three plays. The standpoint of this 
increasingly prominent figure among the younger writers of 
modern Germany is in this volume precisely defined. Beginning 
his literary career as a poetic dramatist, he early turned his 
attention to history—though, as this volume bears witness, 
the dramatic form has not ceased to attract him. On the other 
hand, his earlier training as a dramatist proved valuable to him 
when he focussed it on his study of Napoleon, the book which 
first introduced him to an international public. Dr. Ludwig's 
researches as an historian finally led him to apply his talents to 
interpreting the current history of his own country. The first 
result of this inquiry was his book, Kaiser Wilhelm II, which 
in its exposure of the weakness and vanity of that monarch was 
very generally regarded as an unqualified indictment of German 
* militarism.’ His latest volume should serve to correct any 
such mistaken belief. Much of Dr. Ludwig's popularity in post- 
war Germany springs from the fact that his work tends to 
restore the Germans’ good opinion of themselves. There was 
nothing wrong with the pre-war development of Germany, he 
proclaims in effect, except the character of her hereditary 
rulers, and the hero-worship of the people was merely directed 
to the wrong address. 

This is the thesis which, underlying Kaiser Wilhelm II, is 
decisively stated in Bismarck. In this trilogy the Iron Chan- 
cellor emerges sharply cast in the role of the great national 
hero, whose lifework, though the Imperial power which he 
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laboriously built up was shattered by the incompetence of its 
holders, lives on in the continued unity of the German people. 
William I and William II figure chiefly in the uncomplimentary 
role of foils to the statesman who made the first, and of course 
in breaking the second was himself broken. This is not to say that 
the Royal, or any other, characters are mere lay figures. All 
these plays are admirably constructed pieces of drama, with 
their characters skilfully portrayed and their situations well 
handled and developed, though they are possibly plays rather 
for the study than for the stage. The fact that the third, which 
contains the climax of the whole trilogy and should be the 
strongest of the three, is the weakest in dramatic effect probably 
is due, as has already been suggested, to the circumstances of 
its production. It reads as if it were written with less freedom 
because of the relative closeness of its action. The author, one 
imagines, kept continually in mind that he was open to the 
suspicion of propaganda, with the result that Dismissal is more 
a dramatisation of historical documents than its predecessors in 
chronological order and its successors in order of writing. It 
will be interesting to see whether the publication of the English 
translation of the Bismarck trilogy increases the very limited 
popularity of the strictly historical play in this country. It 
might be worth some manager’s while to stage Dismissal as an 
experiment. 


UNKNOWN AND KNOWN 


Jungle Paths and Inca Ruins. By W. M. McGovern. 
Hutchinson. 21s. 

To the Mysterious Lorian Swamp. By Carr. C. WicHTWwICcK 
Haywoop. Seeley Service. 21s. 

Some Recollections of a Western Ranchman. By the Hon. 
Wriii1aM FrencH. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

The Maori. By T. E. Donne. Seeley Service. 21s. 

Romantic Java, By H. S. Banner. Seeley Service. 21s. 

Wild Drumalbain. By A. A. MacGrecor. Chambers. 7s. 6d 


Morocco from a Motor-Car. By Paut E. VERNON. Black. 
12s. 6d. 

“There is always a touch of Romance about the Unknown,”’ 
says Dr. McGovern, in an opening sentence which is not, perhaps, 
quite up to the standard of the rest of his book. As a statement 
of fact, however, it is unexceptionable. We do long to see things 
that no other European has seen, and to set our feet where no 
other European foot has trod. There is a romantic attraction 
in this kind of virginity of the soil, which is by no means confined 
to the present record-breaking age. And it is comforting to 
reflect that the earth is so large, and motor-cars and aeroplanes 
and steamers so relatively small and ineffective, that there are 
still vast territories, unmapped and unexplored, of which almost 
nothing is known. Of such are the Brazilian jungles which stretch 
away on either hand from the banks of the Amazon. It is 
extraordinary to reflect that at almost any point in the upper 
reaches of this greatest of all rivers it is possible to stand upon 
the deck of a well-appointed tourist steamer and fire a bullet 
that will fall in country less familiar to white men than many 
parts of the Polar regions—in fact, as Dr. McGovern would say, 
in the great Unknown. 

Dr. McGovern’s particular objective was the north-western 
section of Brazilian Amazonas, an enormous department of 
which, as he says, very little is mapped and more than two- 
thirds still unexplored. Most of his own maps (in which many 
eommonly accepted errors were set right) were unfortunately 
lost in a canoe accident towards the end of his journey, but he 
succeeded in getting home a valuable collection of zoological 
specimens and a vast amount of information about the inhabit- 
ants of these regions, of whose manners and customs he made a 
special study. It was a lonely journey. Originally it had been 
planned in conjunction with Viscount Hastings, who had intended 
to accompany Dr. McGovern, but was at the last moment pre- 
vented. Our explorer thus found himself, with his European 
photographer and a few Brazilian followers, entirely alone among 
the reputedly fierce inhabitants of this region. That he brought 
his party through alive, with the loss of only one Brazilian, must 
be ascribed very largely to his own tact and powers of leadership. 
He set himself deliberately to win the hearts of the natives, 
many of whom had never seen any white men except those who 
came as bandits to rob and kill. He went through an 
“ initiation ’ process, he allowed himself to be painted all over 
for a war-dance, he even ate their food. Among the illustrations 
to this volume is a remarkable photograph showing Dr. McGovern 
and his followers making a hearty meal off caterpillar skins. He 
found this particular native delicacy rather leathery—it was 
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like eating “‘ rubber bands.” But roasted ants—if you choose 
the right kind—taste like crisp bacon. He only drew the line 
at lice. And he reaped his reward in persuading no fewer than three 
Indian chiefs to accompany him on different stages of his journey, 
and assure him a more or less safe passage. These culinary 
horrors took place in country where there is a profusion of 
chickens and pineapples—which nobody eats! Some of the 
Indians accompanied Dr. McGovern all the way back to Manaos, 
that “ Paris-imitation ” city on the Amazon, and he gives an 
amusing account of their first impressions of civilisation. “ The 
hugeness of the buildings, and of the ships in the harbour left 
them cold.” This is rather unexpected. ‘‘ Horses were much 
more interesting to them than motor-cars.” We remember the 
devastating effect produced four hundred years before by the 
cavalry of the conquistadores. But Dr. McGovern’s greatest 
success was when he gave them ices in a café. They nearly 
choked at the cold. 


“* I tried to explain this coldness by ordering a chunk of ice, 
Kandi was particularly struck by this phenomenon. He 
wrapped the ice in a piece of paper and put it in his pocket 
saying that he was going to take it home and show it to his 
tribe. He was sadly disillusioned a few moments later when 
he found the ice had disappeared.” 


In fact, a lively and amusing book, describing in easy, uncon- 
ventional style an adventurous and scientifically valuable 
expedition. It concludes with some chapters on Peru, where 
Dr. McGovern was able to assist at the official excavation of a 
pre-Inca city. 

Captain Haywood’s story is, by comparison, ancient history. 
He records a journey on foot through Jubaland (now part of 
Italian Somaliland) undertaken in 1913, while the district was 
still under the British flag. It was then unmapped and unknown ; 
but Capt. Haywood hazards the guess that it is now probably 
crossed and recrossed quite easily by motor-car. The African 
desert certainly offers a more suitable field to the motorist than 
the Brazilian jungle. But singularly little has been written 
about it in the interval; to the ordinary reader Jubaland is 
still “unknown”; and Capt. Haywood’s book has therefore 
not lost interest. He describes his arduous and often dangerous 
journey so quietly and unpretentiously that we are apt to forget 
the risks he ran. 


Mr. Belloc once argued—in The Cruise of the Nona—that 
there are more discoveries to be made in the Known than in the 
Unknown. There are fewer preconceived fallacies to forget. 
But the remaining books on our list hardly bear him out. Capt. 
French, for instance, who went out to a ranch in New Mexico 
in 1883, entirely supports the popular idea of the “* wild and 
woolly West.” He found it as wild and woolly as any film. 
Hardly had he reached New Mexico, when he was startled by 8 
scream in the night, and rushed downstairs to find that a man 
had just been left for dead beside the bar of his hotel because he 
refused to have « drink with the local bully. Similar fates after- 
wards overtook several of Capt. French’s personal friends ; but 
he only records one solitary case of a murderer getting his deserts 
—and that was by means of lynch-law. He has a breezy style 
and plenty of good yarns to spin. Sometimes his humour is not 
intentional. For instance, after an exploit in which he had been 
supported by a man named Burr, he remarks: “ Burr had stuck 
to me like a brick.” It is just possible, however, that we may be 
doing him an injustice here ; and, anyhow, he deserves our thanks 
for leaving one popular romance so remarkably intact. Mr. 
Donne, in his book on the Maoris, also follows more or les 
familiar lines. Like all white men who know these people well, 
he greatly admires them ; and as.he has lived among them for 
fifty years, holding various official positions, he speaks with 
some authority. His manner is chatty and his photographs are 
exceptionally good. Mr. Banner has written an interesting 
account of Java, again distinguished by the excellence of its 
illustrations, especially the line drawings in the text. Much of 
his history will be new to the average reader. He is critical 
of the Dutch. Their army is slouching and untidy ; and their 
smartest cavalry band includes a saxophonist ! 


Mr. MacGregor is as discursive as ever, wandering vaguely over 
the Highlands, frankly admitting his historical ‘* divagations and 
irrelevancies,” occasionally startling us by the use of words like 
“‘inenarrable ” ; but, if you can tolerate such language, a very 
good companion, as he always is. He finds an opportunity to 
defend the Clan Gregor, and accepts it joyfully. Mr. Vernon has 
nothing new to tell us about Morocco, a country which is now 
definitely among the Known, and which evidently appears in no 
way different when seen from a motor-car. But his co 
illustrations represent a Morocco utterly unknown. 
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THE EMERSON AND STEPHANE 
BRONTE SISTERS OTHERS MALLARME 
ERNEST DIMNET VAN WYCK BROOKS ARTHUR ELLIS 


*M. Dimnet has carved us a 


This book is about one of the 


perfec cameo, he has, indeed, 
given us the best book ever- 
written on the Brontés.’ 
Sunday Times 
The translation is by rouusz 
MORGAN SILL 


In a singularly attractive style 
this author presents his studies 
of Emerson, Ambrose Bierce, 
Herman Melville, and other 
American literary figures. 
gs. net 


most mteresting of personalities 
of the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, preceded by a study of 
the general movement of con- 
temporary French poetry. The 
introduction is by G. Turquet- 

Milnes. 


78. 6d. net 


MEMOIRS OF 
THE DUCHESSE D’ABRANTES 
ROBERT CHANTMESSE 
The Duchesse d’Abrantés was one of the most 
dazzling women of an heroic age. Students have 


always suspected that there was some secret in her 
life and in this book it is at last revealed. Tran- 


5s. net 


THE WORLD 
IN THE MAKING 


HERMANN KEYSERLING 
author of The Travel Diary of a Philosopher, ete. 
A man’s understanding of life is the sole force which 
direés life. This sentence sums up the significance 
of Keyserling’s place in modern European philo- 


slated by Eric Sutton. 


LATER GREEK 
SCULPTURE 


A. W. LAWRENCE 
This book deals with Greek art 
both in Greece and abroad, with 
illustrations from each country. 
An appendix gives a classified 
list of 400 important sculptures 


16s. net 


TOLSTOY 


HUGH I’ANSON FAUSSET 
author of Coleridge. John Donne, etc, 
Through the study of Tolstoy’s 
novels, letters and diaries the 
author shows his efforts to 
achieve a moral harmony be- 
tween the forces of instin& and 

conscience. 12s. 6d. net 


sophy, and of his latest book. 


gs. net 


FIFTY YEARS IN A 
CHANGING WORLD 


SIR VALENTINE CHIROL 
Late Foreigs Editor of The Times 
The author has done something 
of what ‘movies’ might do, could 
they be used to illustrate the im- 
mense changes which have oc- 





of the period 350-150 B.c. More 
than 150 illustrations 
258. net 


THE 
LONDON PERAMBULATOR 
JAMES BONE AND MUIRHEAD BONE 


*The quiet humour of the writer and the eye and 
hand of the artist go together to present the 
majesty, the beauty, the variety, the vitality of 
London in a book one would not soon tire of 
praising.” Times Literary Supplement 
With sixteen illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 


curred in the relation between 
nations and races during the last 
half century. 16s. net 


ARE THEY 
THE SAME AT HOME? 


BEVERLEY NICHOLS 
author of Twenty Five and Crazy Pavements 
To find an anology to Mr. Nichols’ brilliant im- 
pressions of his contemporaries one would have to 
look to the portfolios of that remarkable Parisian 
caricaturist ‘Sem’ who is at once the dread and 
the delight of European celebrities. 7s. 6d. net 
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§ Fiction 


THE SILENT QUEEN 


SEYMOUR LESLIE 
‘Will delight anyone who can recall London, and 
the manners of the "nineties . . . gets a nice touch 
of satire which becomes more marked in his 
memories of pre-war foolishness and post-war 
frenzies.’ Evening Standard, 7s. 6d. net 


THE LAND © 
OF GREEN GINGER 


WINIFRED HOLTBY 
‘A strange and lovely yet “ordi- 
ary” book, with its beauty and 
poignancy arising (with one ex- 
ception) out of the most everyday 
vicissitudes.’ Yorkshire Post 
7s. 6d. net 


emotion. 


treatment. 


JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY BEDFORD 
ae ee eR REN Ey EE 


GREEN FOREST 
NATHALIE 
SEDGWICK COLBY 
Here is a novel which portrays 
unerringly the essence of human 
It is an intense love 
story, original in theme and 

7s. 6d. net 


THE GOOD WOMAN 
LOUIS BROMFIELD 
‘No synopsis of the story can _ any idea of the 
emotional power of this book ... it will be as- 
tonishing if he is not recognized | soon as being in 
the front rank of living novelists.’ 
Daily News. 7s. 6d. net 


IT IS 
BETTER TO TELL 


KATHLBEN COYLE 
This is the poetical version of a 
woman’s secret which she hid 
from the world for twenty years, 
till an unexpected event forced 

her to reveal it. 
7s. 6d. net 
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ART 


Art Epochs and Their Leaders. By Oscar Hacen. Scribners. 
10s. 6d. 

Flemish Painting Before the Eighteenth Century. By Sir Paut 
LamBoTre. Translated by Hersert B. Grimspircu. The 
Studio. 7s. 6d. 

The Woodcut of To-day at Home and Abroad. Commentary by 
Matcouim C. Satoman. The Studio. 7s. 6d. 

Masters of Etching. No. 14. Charles Meryon. No. 15. Francisco 
de Goya. Introductions by Matcotm C. Satoman. The 
Studio. 5s. each. 

Disappearing London. E. Beresrorp CHANCELLOR. The Studio. 
5s 


Posters and Publicity. Text by Joun Harrison. The Studio. 
7s. 6d. 

The Cleaning and Restoration of Museum Exhibits. H.M. Stationery 
Office. 5s. 


It might be a convenience to call all that in a picture in which 
we find meaning or significance from our previous knowledge 
of the appearance of real objects, the content of a picture, and 
all that in which we find significance not from our knowledge 
of real objects, the form of a picture. Thus, we are able to see 
that an assembly of colours on a canvas is like a man because 
we have seen men already, and that quality of the paint which 
enables us to see that it is like a man is the content of a picture. 
Mr. Hagen deals almost entirely with this content in relation to 
historical events and tendencies from the Middle Ages to the 
present day. Since from our previous knowledge of men or of 
other material objects these have certain associations for us, 
an idea of piety or grandeur, the subject of the picture, can be 
expressed in a picture by choosing the content which shall give 
rise to associations of piety or grandeur. Mr. Hagen tracks 
down with bold and American speculation various ideas which 
have cropped up from time to time and shows how they grew out 
of each other and how they affected the content of works of art. 
Such a proceeding may be most useful, for, if the subject of a 
picture, the ideas in it, affects the content, the content also 
affects the form. But here Mr. Hagen stops, and indeed it 
is doubtful if he believes in the existence of form at all, since he 
asks: ‘“* Has a really great artist ever created shapes merely 
for the sake of the shapes themselves ?"’ There is some danger 
in ignoring form and dealing only with content and subject, 
for it is probably this which leads Mr. Hagen to say that 
impressionism is of the greatest importance as an idea. A 
critic of the form of pictures would simply see in the idea of 
impressionism a curious and interesting sideshow, though he 
would think some impressionists great artists. 

The rest of these books, with the exception of the last, are of the 
kind which are chiefly bought for their illustrations, but they 
all have an introduction, and these introductions should be 
considered more seriously than they usually are. In Sir Paul 
Lambotte’s introduction to an excellent set of reproductions of 
Flemish pictures up to the eighteenth century there is no 
trouble about content and form. It is true that when he 
criticises a picture he chiefly deals with its content, but his 
introduction is historical and it serves its purpose very well. 
The dates of the known facts about each painter are given and 
there are a few general remarks about Flemish painting, and 
Sir Paul Lambotte, who is the Belgian “‘ Directeur Général 
des Beaux-Arts,” is an expert on his subject. Mr. Saloman’s 
commentary to The Woodcut at Home and Abroad is intended to 
be critical, but it could more properly be called appreciative, 
and Mr. Saloman hardly ever gets away from content, though 
it should be particularly easy to criticise the form of a woodcut 
where the devices and variations of craftsmanship are obvious 
and important, and the formal design must be dependent on 
these. In appreciating the content of woodcuts Mr. Saloman is 
never anything but brisk, cheerful, and fond of such elegant 
phrases as “‘ the light fantastic toe,” which make things go very 
easily and cheerfully. But it is difficult to see why he should be 
cheerful, since with a very few exceptions there are no woodcuts 
of any great merit reproduced here. The defect is the odder 
in the French section, where the really good woodcuts of artists 
like Dérain have, it is impossible to imagine why, neither been 
reproduced nor even mentioned. The woodcuts which are 
reproduced are all very like each other, and they are obviously 
the symbols of a bright, cheerful, and easy kind of culture, which 
makes a great deal of the colour orange. Perhaps this has had 
an influence on Mr. Saloman’s style, for in his introductions to 
two books of good reproductions of Goya and Meryon, he is 
much graver. In this series of Masters of Etching the tastes 


of collectors have hitherto been consulted, but it now also 
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includes some artists. Both of these singular etchers give to 
Mr. Saloman an opportunity to wander in the more romantic 
purlieus of art criticism, where it is always a convenient thi 
for an artist to be either mad or very odd in his choice of 
subjects. 

Both etchings of disappearing London and advertisements 
are a kind of art in which content is very important, and if form 
matters at all it is only used to give a fashionable edge to the 
seductions of the advertisement or neatness to the reminiscence 
of the etching. Mr. Beresford Chancellor’s introduction to 
Disappearing London, a series of etchings by several hands, 
deals with the various changes which have happened to London 
buildings, and it is full of historical sentiment which is perhaps 
rather too particular. For the associations of old buildings, 
though strong, are generally vague, and we do not usually 
think of the young Thackeray “haunting the picturesque, 
but, even then, decaying spot,” since it is easier to imagine the 
whole flavour of the period to which a building belongs or is 
associated with. Mr. Schwabe’s etchings are the best in the 
book, but no doubt all of them have an historical interest. 
Poster artists appear at first sight to be more ambitious and to 
be concerned with form. Certainly content is not everything in 
a poster, as Mr. Harrison says in his introduction to Posters and 
Publicity, but while most poster artists use certain devices which 
obviously in some hands would have a formal significance, 
they chiefly use them to give an edge to the content, which is 
what matters to them. That posters can be good Mr. McKnight 
Kauffer’s wil! show, and that they can be tolerable Mr. Ethelbert 
White’s will show. But it appears that the general belief that a 
great many beautiful posters are produced is, if we may judge 
from this book,a myth. Mr. Harrison tells us that in America the 
“*he-man” is much used in posters and is very appealing. 
The “ he-man” can be made more appealing by a judicious 
simplification. [But whereas precisely this same kind of sim- 
plification has been used in some pictures to accentuate the formal 
design, in posters of “he-men” it is used to accentuate the 
chin. Mr. Harrison’s introduction will probably be useful 
to the professional poster artist, but it will deter the painter who 
thinks that here is a paying and yet not wholly disreputable art. 

The third Report on the cleaning and restoration of museum 
exhibits, conducted from investigations made at the British 
Museum, is certainly the most interesting of these books. Apart 
from its practical use it makes very good reading. How pleasant 
it is to learn that the patine on old bronzes which is the chief 
delight of collectors is in museums often applied with a brush, 
since the old patine had to be removed when the bronze was 
cleaned. Moreover the ingenuity and patience of the restorers 
is amazing, and the results of this are shown in a number of 
photographs of objects before and after treatment. 


A SENTIMENTAL BEING 


The Letters of Laurence Sterne. Selected by R. Brier 
Jounson. The Bodley Head. 6s. 

** One solitary plate, one knife, one fork, one glass! I gave 
a thousand penetrating looks at the chair thou hadst so often 
graced on those quiet and sentimental repasts—then laid down 
my knife and fork, and took out my handkerchief, and clapped 
it across my face, and wept like a child. I do so this very 
moment, my L.” One can imagine the rude remarks such an 
effusion would draw from a twentieth-century beloved. Yet 
stilted emotion such as this, and even more fantastic, won for 
Sterne a wife and many, many “ friends” among women. Un- 
doubtedly, hard as it is for readers of his letters to-day to appre- 
ciate it, he possessed in no small degree “‘ that bewitching sort of 
nameless excellence’ with which, says Yorick to Eliza, only 
men of “ nice sensibility ” can be touched. 

But nowadays nice sensibility is little cultivated, and Sterne’s 
letters to his “‘ dear, dear ” Kitty, or Eliza, or L., ring sadly false 
and thin. And it is not only their artificiality that offends—how 
completely does Sterne the lover forget his advice to his daughter 
to “‘ write naturally, and then you will write well!” The really 
discreditable side of sentimentalism—a word Sterne applied 
freely to himself, but with how different an intonation !—is 4 
certain insensitiveness which seems to be inseparably linked 
thereto. It is as though too free an indulgence in the spectacle 
of his own emotions coarsened the sentimentalist’s power to 
feel and to estimate them; as excessive drinking spoils the 
palate. Sterne’ “‘ must ever have some Dulcinea ” in his head, 
and preferably a Dulcinea with whom circumstances prevented, 
or made difficult, any toc carnal and commonplace a relationship. 
But that very emotion which could alone harmonise his soul 
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THE FAMILY IN REVOLT 
By CHRISTINE JOPE-SLADE 


The Madonna of the 
Clutching Hands 


The problem of a mother’s unconscious 
egotism—handled from a different angle to 
that of The Silver Cord—is treated with 
great skill in Miss Jope-Slade’s new novel. 

7/6 net 

























By HILAIRE BELLOC 
Robespierre 


“Tt handles a problem worthy of Mr. 
Belloc’s unequalled power of bringing the 
past to life again.”—Saturday Review. 

12/6 net 








THE LIBRARY OF CONSTRUCTIVE 
THEOLOGY 


The Christian Experience 
of Forgiveness 
By H. R. MACKINTOSH, D.Phil., D.D. 


The Christian Sacraments 


By OLIVER CHASE QUICK, M.A. 
Canon of Carlisle Cathedral. 


The first two volumes in this important new 
series. 10/6 net each 








READY THIS MONTH 


The Beautiful Mrs. Graham 
and the Cathcart Circle 


By E. MAXTONE GRAHAM, Author of “The 
Oliphants of Gask.” 16/- net 





The Heart of a Bird 
By ANTHONY COLLETT, Author of “The 
Changing Face of England.” 10/6 net 


READY IN NOVEMBER 


In the Service of Youth 


By Sir ARTHUR YAPP, K.B.E, National 
Secretary of the Y.M.C.A. 10/6 net 


King James’ Secret 


Negotiations between Elizabeth and James VI. relat- 
ing to the Execution of Mary Queen of Scots. From 
the Warrender Papers. Edited by Professor R. S. 
Rait, C.B.E., and Annie J. Cameron, M.A., — 
12/6 net 





The Rise of the German Republic 


By H. G. DANIELS. The first clear and compre- 
hensive account of the remodelling of the German 
Constitution. 15/- net 





a 








Poems 


By P. G. L. WEBB. A new volume of original verse 
by the Translator of “Poems from Heine.” 5/- net 










Berners Street, W. l=! 

















HOME 
A New Zealander’s Adventure 

By ALAN MULGAN. 

With a Prefatory Note by J. C. Squire and Five Wood- 

cuts by Crane LeicHTron. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


JUNGLE JOHN 
A Book of the Big Se p aenigiee 
= Major JOHN BUDD 

ith Illustrations by aon - H. J. P. Browne, 
C.B. Crown 8vo. 68. 6d. net. 


























TWO NEW NOVELS. 7s. 6d. net each. 
meg 
CATHERINE VERSCHOYLE. 
THE BRIGHT THRESHOLD 
By JANET RAMSAY. 


STORIES BARRY TOLD ME 
Recorded by his Desde, 
EVA PAIN (Mrs. T. L. Eckersley). 
With 12 full-page Illustrations in Colour by Mrs. 
BrernaRp Darwin. Feap. 4to. 6s. net. 
Stories told to the Author when a child by her father, 


Barry Pain. 


THE CHILDREN’S PLAY-HOUR BOOK 
Edited by STEPHEN SOUTHWOLD. 
With contributions by WALTER pe La Mare, Epwarp 
Lear, A. A. Miuwe, Ross Fyteman, ELEanor FARJE0n, 
&c. Illustrations by H. R. Mmuar, Caarites BucuEt, 
Joyce Mercer, AnngE AnpERSON, &c. 4to. 66. net. 


TEN-MINUTE TALES 
By STEPHEN SOUTHWOLD. 
ith Illustrations in Colour and in Black and White 
by Franx Rocrers. Imperial l6mo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Tales for all moods: tales of laughter, quaint tales, tales 
of imagination, &c. 


STILL MORE OLD RHYMES 
WITH NEW TUNES 
4 ye RICHARD RUNCIMAN TERRY, Mus.Doc., 


Illustrated by Gaprrex Prerer. 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF 
ORGANISED AIR POWER 

A Historical Study 
By J. M. SPAIGHT. 8vo. 


THE WORLD’S PILGRIM 
By EVA GORE-BOOTH. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


LIFE OF CARDINAL NEWMAN 

By WILFRID WARD. 

Cuearer Eprrion in One Volume. With Frontispiece. 
8vo. 18s. net. 


THE MIND 
A Series of Lectures by Various Authors 
Edited by R. J. 8. MCDOWALL, D.Sc. 

With an Introduction by Exnest Barxer, D.Litt., 

Principal of King’s College. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE ETHICAL BASIS OF REALITY 
By the Rev. E. E. THOMAS, M.A., D.Litt., late Fellow 
of the University of Wales. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


INSIDE EXPERIENCE 
= JOSEPH K. HART, Ph.D. 

ith an Introduction by Joun Dewey. 

Crown 8vo. 
































































17s. 6d. net. 


























































10s. 6d. net. 











NCHESTER UNIVERSITY PUBLICATION. 
LORD "BROUGHAM AND THE WHIG PARTY 

By ARTHUR ASPINALL, M.A., Ph.D. With 7 

full-page Illustrations and others ‘in the Text. 

8vo. 18s. net. 

. . . As for his strange eventful history, we refer readers 
to Dr. Aspinall’s ean me tay a scholarly piece of work, 
with new facts brought to light by assiduous research. 
For reading and for reference, the work is equally valuable.” 

—Manchester City News. 
a 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD. 
39 Paternoster Row, vomasarsnd E.C.4 
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deadened his sensitiveness. In his art and his letters it is the 
same. The moment he begins to parade, for his own satisfac- 
tion and our admiration, that sentiment so necessary to his 
happiness, he loses the sympathy of his reader. This man who, 
like Rousseau, was happiest in an arbour, mingling a hundred 
happy tears with some Eliza or d’Houdetot, could not see the 
indelicacy of obscuring the feelings of his “‘ Maria of Moulines ” 
by a display of his own, or of writing to his Eliza—‘ my wife 
cannot live long—she has sold all the provinces in France 
already—and I know not the woman I should like so well as her 
substitute as yourself.” Truly a man it would be a waste to 
have as lover. Immediately he would cease to be amusing, or 
even tolerable. 

For it is not the “ sentimental being ” that has, or ever could 
have, won a predominant place in history. The philanderer 
must ever appear contemptible, except to the philanderee. It is 
Sterne Shandying it away by the hour, pouring out delightful 
nonsense and even more delightful good sense clothed in the 
“ careless irregularity of an easy heart.” No one has had a 
greater genius for sheer nonsense—not even Edward Lear. 
And, in one letter to Garrick, Sterne reminds us of the great 
nineteenth-century nonsense-poet, in his long expostulatory 
paragraph about Warburton and Tristram’s tutor, finishing up : 
“Oh! dear Mr. Garrick ’—in the very metre of “ Dear Mr. 
Discobbolos ! ” 

And the more rambling, the more inconsequent his letters, 
the more bewitching. For Sterne was not made to be taken too 
seriously. Those, like Thackeray, who do so, can only despise 
him. And if his Lydia, his beloved daughter, was really 
** indiscreet ’"’ when she published his letters to his multitu- 
dinous Dulcineas, as many editors have said she was, it is not 
because she spoilt his moral reputation. A buffoon has no 
reputation to lose. And perhaps a young lady brought up in 
close intimacy with the Abbé and the Marquis de Sade worried 
but little about her father’s infidelities. But she was indiscreet 
because she showed to Sterne’s admirers what unmitigated 
rubbish this man of letters could write to his Kitty, his Eliza, 
or that Lady Percy who made such a dishclout of his soul. 

Mr. R. Brimley Johnson has compiled a pleasant and well- 
chosen anthology from the various Selections of Sterne’s letters. 
They are grouped according to the recipient, and, covering the 
period from his courtship of Miss Lumley to his death, amply 
illustrate the many sides of his character—a character as con- 
tradictory and hard to classify as his great work itself. A 
pleasantly sympathetic Introduction has been added, and a 
useful Index. 


FRANCE BEFORE THE REVOLUTION 


Economic and Social Conditions in France during the Eighteenth 
Century. By Henri Sée. Translated by E. H. ZEYDEL. 
Knopf. 10s. 6d. 

M. Henri Sée is among the most distinguished of living French 
social historians, and it is surprising that more of his work has 
not been translated into English. The present volume, published 
at an unduly high price, is among the slightest of his studies ; 
but it is for that reason all the more valuable to the English 
reader who desires to get a general idea of the underlying struc- 
ture of French society on the eve of the great Revolution. M. Sée 
holds that the traditional way of grouping the French people 
before the Revolution under the three great “‘ estates”’ obscures 
the realities of economic and social life. The nobility, hardly 
less than the clergy and the third estate, included a wide diver- 
sity of economic classes, ranging from the great lord to the petty 
noble living practically as a peasant on his tiny estate. He 
points, as a cause of the violence of the revolutionary change, 
to the growing isolation of the nobility from the third estate 
during the eighteenth century, and the consequent increasing 
discrepancy between political classifications and economic 
realities. 

A comparison and contrast between French and British con- 
ditions runs through the book. In France, peasant possession of 
the land was holding its own, or even increasing, before the 
Revolution, whereas in England it was disappearing fast in face 
of enclosures and land improvements. Both countries were still 
dominated by agriculture, and in both the typical forms of 
industry were still based on small-scale production and a sort of 
“ domestic” system. But such large-scale industry as was 
growing up presented marked differences. In France, it grew 
under the direct protection of the State, and with the aid of an 
elaborate system of monopoly and State control, whereas in 
England it developed almost wholly apart from public regulation. 
In both countries, large-scale capitalism was much further 
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developed in commerce than in industry; but this development 
had been more concentrated, and had gone further, in England 
than in France. 

It has been so much a habit in this country to teach economie 
and social history from a purely insular standpoint that trans. 
lations of books like this of M. Sée’s are of special value. It ig 
true that, written in the first place for Frenchmen, it takes for 
granted quite a lot that would be better explained for the benefit 
of the English reader. But on the whole this does not greatly 
matter, and all the main points emerge clearly. Not the least 
— feature is an excellent list of books accompanying each 
chapter. 


SOME OTHER BOOKS 


W. E. Guapstone. By Osbert Burdett. Constable. 12s. 6d, 
This bibliography comes middle way between the monkish chronicles 
of the last generation and the ironical displays of the present. It 
aims neither at being portentous nor funny, but at being just, and there 
is no spectacle of the biographer, gun in hand, mounting the vast 
corpse of his slain Leviathan. Gladstone still remains a creed to 
some people and a memory to many more, while to those who 
hold that unconscious hypocrisy is the most pernicious of all 
vices, there is given an opportunity to test the truth of that charge; 
hence, this book which is written with admiration but not with 
gullibility, with style but not with one superior to the subject, is 
one that many people will like to read and like more when 
read it. Disraeli has had his champion and it is fair that Gladstone 
should have his—more solid and less scintillating. 


An ARTIST IN THE Tropics. By Jan Poortenaar. Translated from 
the Dutch by Horace Shipp. Low, Marston and Co, 81s. 6d 
This is an interesting book, for the Dutch East Indies are the most 
lurid and fortunate of all the tropics—they are islands, they are rich, 
they are Oriental, they possess a native art and tradition and a 
Moslem and a European culture, they are linked with an earlier past 
than that of Victorian statesmen or Georgian buccaneers, and while 
most tropics are steadily accommodated to the civilisation of the mother 
country, these have given as good as they got and filled Amsterdam 
with exotic art, hard-bitten devotees of cool onions and hot curries, 
and a host of poets nurtured on their rich nomenclature. The 
artist has dealt mainly with costumes of Javanese actors and slighter 
drawings of characters and landscapes; they range from the fierce 
Aegistheus of the frontispiece to the Latin brightness of “street 
scene in Bali” and the tropical profusion of the ‘‘ Chinese shops” 
and “the Cremation.” There are jungle drawings and one slight but 
moving ‘River in Sumatra.” The letterpress is good reading, 
bright and intelligent ; the author is not put upon and rends mercilessly 
our veil of illusion about that virginal remoteness of Bali that, even so, 
remains a glowing picture of a lotus-eating Pheacia. It is a book that 
helps the imagination besides telling one what to expect from this spicy 
and malignant archipelago whose islands seem more than any others 
barnacled and gaudy, like the crustiest lobsters in an aquarium pool. 


Marco Miuxuions. By Eugene O'Neill. Cape. 5s. A chronicle- 
play (and comedy) of the life and travels of Marco Polo; satirical 
interpretation of history at its best. 


A Sea Cuest: AN ANTHOLOGY OF SHIPS AND SAILORMEN. By 
C. Fox Smith. Methuen. 5s. Most of these snippets in prose 
and verse will be new to the general reader. An odd jumble, with a 
verse from the psalms followed by a bon mot of Falstaff’s and a tra- 
ditional sea-shanty. Rather too scrappy, but entertaining. 


Cuinese Art. With Introduction by R. L. Hobson, Keeper 
of Ceramics and Ethnography at the British Museum. Benn. 30s. 
A beautiful book. One hundred finely-coloured reproductions of 
Chinese pottery, porcelain, furniture, etc. Some of the vases rival 
the Attic in form and surpass them in colouring. A brief historical 
sketch at the beginning, and notes (in English, French, German) 
opposite each plate. 


A Fronvep Iste AND OrerR Essays. By E, V. Lucas. Methuen. 
6s. Quiet diversions of an author who always writes well. Essays, 
a travel-sketch of Jamaica, visits to English country-houses, and 
seven “ letters to old friends *"—the domestic animals. 


Music anpD Music Makers. By Constance Morse. Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. The history of music from 4000 B.c. to the present 
day, followed by biographical chapters on the great European masters. 
Not critical, but full and informative. 


Firry Poems, By A. D. Godley. Edited by C. L. Graves and 
C. R. L. Fletcher. Oxford University Press. 5s. A selection from 
his five published books of verse. Even the earlier pieces contri 
forty years ago to the Ozford Review have lost little of freshness. 


Mopes AND MANNERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Dr, 
Oskar Fischel and Max Von Boehn. Translated by M. Edwardes. 
Introduction by Grace Rhys. Dent. Four vols. £2 2s. A study 
of social history as expressed in clothes. The chief feature is the 
vast and unique collection of fashion-plates, portraits, engraving’ 
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SELINA PENNALUNA 


By RUTH MANNING-SANDERS. : 
October 20. 7/6 met. 3 


THE BASIS OF SENSATION 
A Study of the Working of the Sense Organs 
By E. D. ADRIAN, M.D., F.RS. 
FELLOW OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 7/6 met. 


A MODERN HANDBOOK OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


By R. B. HENDERSON, M.A. ; 
An examination of the problems presented by Old : 
Testament writings, in the light of modern research, 
with an introduction by Professor Kennett, D.D. Its 
bearing on the question of ‘‘ Religion and Science ”’ 
is immediate. 4/6 net. 


THE PROTECTION OF MINORITIES 
The Scope and Work of the Minorities Treaties of 
the League of Nations 
By L. MAIR, M.A. 


ASSISTANT IN INTERNATIONAL STUDIES, 
LONDON SCHOOL, OF ECONOMICS About 10/6 met. 


De MARTONNE’S : 
SHORTER PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY : 


Translated from the French by E. D. LABORDE, B.A. 


MASTER AT HARROW SCHOOL 


A translation of this authoritative and almost classical ? 
treatise has long been demanded. 716 3: 


22 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 









































- Adventuresses 
“and Adventurous 


Ladies 
by EDMUND B. d’AUVERGNE 


Author of “Some Left-Handed Marriages,” etc. 


“ Strange tales of strange people.”—Westminster 
Gaz. “A gallery of adventurous women.”—Daily 
Telegraph. “. . . nomore delightful guide about 
the by-roads and bridle-paths of history.” Sunday 
Times. “ His book achieves its object better than 
the most of its kind.”—-Daily News. Illus. 18/- net. 








Jungle Paths and 


Inca Ruins 


by WILLIAM MONTGOMERY 
McGOVERN, D.Ph. (Oxon), F.R.6.S. 


Author of “ To Lhasa in Disguise,” etc. 
“A fascinating and remarkable work.”—Morning 
Post. “Adventure in an Amazon jungle, . . . full 
of thrills and adventurous stories, and is not without 
humour . . . a fascinating book.”—Daily Herald. 
“ Romantic story.”—Evening Standard. Ill. 21/- net. 


Send Postcard for List Ne. 47. 


HUTCHINSON 


and Co. (Publishers), Ltd., 


Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
Also Publishers of Hutchinson’s Magazine, 1/- monthly, 




















THE FIFTH PESTILENCE 
together with 
THE HISTORY OF 


THE TINKLING CYMBAL 
AND SOUNDING’ BRASS 


IVAN SEMYONOVITCH 
STRATILATOV 


By 
ALEXEI REMIZOV 


Translated from the Russian 
with a preface 
‘ by 
' ALEC BROWN 
* 


That Remizov has great talent is generally 
admitted, and “ The Fifth Pestilence” is 
considered by many his finest novel. 


Price 7s. 6d. net. 
* 


F WISHART AND CO. 
19 Buckingham Street W.C. 2. 
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Street, W.C. 1. 
| Telephone: Museum 2878 & 8293. T.MecD.SS Ts 
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- HE Langham Portable Radio 
illustrated here has broken all 
records at the Radio Exhibition. No 
other portable will give you the new 
alternative en all over 
me England. No other portable has a 
| full Continental range of 1,000 miles. 
The Langham is simplicity itself to 
Specate and weighs only 25 Ibs. 
ours for 30 gns. cash or £5 deposit— 
balance by small monthly instalments. 
You may have it first for a week's 


free trial—money back if you are not 
satisfied. 


WE CIVE A DEFINITE 12 MONTHS 
GUARANTEE, 


The new Langham Traes 
atlantic Portable is the only 








i 
oe Btted with 
jestion loud speaker 
bas knobs or 


no 
worry you. It is the talk o 
two continents and costs only 
35 ans. complete. 





Langham Radic, Albion House, 59, New Oxford 
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The first three volumes were translated and published in 1909, 4 
fourth has been added, covering the years 1879-1914 and dealing 
largely with English social history, sport and amusement. 


Furnish Yo ur Library Tue Minp. Lectures delivered at King’s College, London. Edited 


by R. J. S. McDowall, D.Sc., M.B., F.R.C.P. (Ed.). Longmans, 


with LIBRACO Equipment Reisen etalon Avda Mimmenteg the ditiews abel 


to a common subject. A stimulating study in comparison. 





LEAvEs AND Fruit. By Sir Edmund Gosse, C.B. Heinemann, 
8s. 6d. His latest collection from the Sunday Times. Mostly 
critical studies of English writers of the past. But an essay on 
Edith Sitwell is the best thing which has yet been written about her, 
Sir Edmund Gosse at his best. 


On Aa Paris Rounpasout. By Jan Gordon. With twenty-two 
illustrations by the author. John Lane. 12s. 6d. Brilliant snapshots 
of Paris and Parisians; neither novel, reminiscences nor essays, 
but something of all three. 


Tue LetTrers oF RicHARD WAGNER. Selected and edited by Prof, 
Wilhelm Altmann. Translated by M. M. Bozman. 2 vols. 2s, 
The reader will get a better pict f W: r from these 
“Tr: 99 ° ge picture of Wagne compact 

Libr aco P ortable Shelving volumes than he could by struggling through the whole mass of 


Wagner’s correspondence. 





It grows with your needs, adapts itself to the varying > « 

heights of your books, an d can be added to at any HE STORY OF Music. By Paul Bekker. Translated by H. D, 

future time. All parts are Standardised, and will fit Hotter-Mertem and Alice Kevtechek. Dent. 30s. 68. | A quod ange 
5 pa , ment against the theory of evolution in art, despite a tendency to 

on, no matter when purchased. appraise musicians for historical rather than artistic eminence, 

It is economical, durable, perfectly rigid, and of Time AND WesTERN Man. By Wyndham Lewis. Chatto and 

handsome appearance. Windus. An important criticism of current philosophy and aesthetics, 

° e . Part of it blished in the first ber of The Enemy 
The shelving is packed flat, but can readily be erected title ‘The ‘ane Simpleton. ea? —T 


without exertion or technical skill. 
Art THROUGH THE AGEs. ByHelenGardner. Bell. 15s. Thisis 








In Deal or Oak, Portable and Extensible. Fitted with a very complete history of art from the earliest times and includes archi- 
adjustable shelves. tecture and the minor arts and a wealth of illustration. The four 
coloured plates are of the bust of Nefretete, a page from a book of 

Illustrated List 22a, post free. hours, the Castelfranco altar-piece, and a Sung vase ; this gives some 

idea of the book’s comprehensiv » but little of the fullness of 

. detail with which it is written. It is by no means another transatlantic 

Armaplate Steel Equipment example of culture without tears, and is obviously intended for the 
student rather than the tourist. There are a great many photographs 


Cupboards, Shelving, Tables, | and very full bibliographies, and the book should appeal to all who 
Lockers and Wardrobes. know something about one period of art and would like to know 
Steel Cupboards protect more about others, as well as to those who know nothing and 
their contents from damage the public, larger still, who desire to acquire a safe collection 
and loss, and are clean, of replies to the invariable ‘‘ How good is so and so” and ‘ What 


1eNi * i ” 
hygienic and vermin-proof. is thought of..." ? 





With reinforced doors, four Croox Pre. By John Goodwin. Alston Rivers. 15s. This book 
lever locks and two keys. is a series of articles on aspects of criminal life; they are all interesting 
Enamelled Dark Olive Green because anything written about crime from a true knowledge of 


nd stoved to preve 3 the facts always is. It is a pity, however, that they are couched in 
and Fy = on such a Sunday paper form with frequent appeals to English manhood 
Height 6’ 0” Depth 1’ 6” and pious denunciations of foreign vice. A more detailed and 
more scientific method would, in the long run, prove more readable, 
































With Single Door. Double D 
ith Single r ouble Doors. though, as it stands, it may have a success. 
No. 2 No.3 Ne. 4 No. 7 
v & 2’ °° 24" «|» OF Tue Macrorutos Secret. By Karel Capek. Holden. 5s. A 
—eye | we wide | wide play about a woman three hundred years old. Some good 
£4 - 5 £5 £6:10 £8 characterisation and a sustained “atmosphere.” Better than 
The Wandering Jew, but without the significance of The Insect Play 
Packed Free. Carriage Paid. or R.U.R. 
Illustrated, List 22c, post free. Encuisa Letrer Writers. By R. Brimley Johnson. Howe. 





7s. 6d. An anthology beginning with the Pastons and ending with 
Louis Stevenson ; arranged chronologically and fitted with a useful 
list of accessible modern editions, 


Libraco Limited 


are designers and manufacturers of 
all kinds of library and office equip- 
ment and are recognised as experts. 
The results of over thirty years’ 
experience are apparent in the con- 
struction, appearance and finish of 
their manufactures. 


MISLEADING Cases In ComMOoN Law. By A. P. Herbert. With aa 
Introduction by Lord Hewart, the Lord Chief Justice. Methuen, 
5s. Reprinted from Punch; good satire and the funniest prose 
A. P. H. has yet written. 













Tue Srory or Mytus. By E. E. Kellett. Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 
This book fills a gap, for there has been little to choose about this 
fascinating subject between long and technical scientific works, 
and the over-illustrated and underwritten children’s gift-books. 
This is not a work that advances any new theories or pretends to be 
more than a simple summing up of the different forms of myth, theif 
nature and origins, and their relation to human experience. It # 
ww sf A beautifully finished written so modestly that the real wealth of reading and allusion 
I = OAK BOOKCASE almost passes unnoticed. It is not a book for the scholars but a book 
——— ee that will turn the ordinary reader to them. This is high praise, for the 
EQUIPMENT FOR OF 3’ 9” High. 3 5 average condensation of like subjects is intended to enable the 

/ ™ : public to dispense with the real authorities, not to give them the 


2’ 9” Wide. 
62, CaNNOnst,, LONDON Carr. Paid. working knowledge and adequate curiosity that will make them ask home 


for more. 


Call at Showroom, 
or Write for Lists. 
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§ GENERAL LITERATURE 


PAGES FROM MY LIFE 
BY 
CHALIAPIN 


The life story of the great singer, from his 
earliest childhood in a Russian village to the 
attainment of his present unique position on 
the operatic stage. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


LITERARY BLAS- 
PHEMIES 


BY 
ERNEST BOYD 


A series of essays by the well-known critic, on 
Milton, Dickens, Byron, Hardy, Hawthorne, 
Poe, Whitman, etc. 10s. 6d. net. 


§ FICTION 


IMPATIENT GRISELDA 
BY 
DOROTHY SCARBOROUGH 


A new novel by the author of The Wind. 
7s. 6d. nets 


BASQUERIE 


BY 
ELEANOR MERCEIN 
A romance of the Basque country. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE CRIMSON 


HANDKERCHIEF 


AND OTHER STORIES 
BY 
COUNT DE GOBINEAU 


Including The Caribou Hunt and A Daughter 
of Priam. 6s. net. 


Dp 


HARPER AND BROTHERS, LONDON 


























. Speeches .S 


OXFORD and ASQUITH 


Frontispiece. 18/- net. 


“ These speeches cannot but be important biographi- 
cally as well as historically."—Times. “A great 
achievement.” —IV estminster Gazette. “ Every sub- 
ject of historic political importance is dealt with 
‘ certainly unsurpassed in the records of 
public life.”"—Birmingham Gazette. “ A memor- 
able book.”—Spectator. “May rank with the 
great utterances of Abraham Lincoln.”—Evening 
Standard. 


Robespierre’s 


Rise and Fall 


by G. LENOTRE. = Milustrated. 21/- net. 


“The truth about Robespierre . . . new light on 
grim figure of the French Revol:tion . .. a welcome 
addition . . . a particularly gooc biography. It will 
appeal also to the casual reader, since M. Lenotre 
has an umerring sense of drama.”—Evening 
Standard. “A very stimulating account of a very 
dramatic life.’—Westminster Gazette. “An ex- 
tremely interesting book.”—Sunday Times. 
Send Postcard for List No. 47 


HUTCHINSON 


and Co. (Publishers) Ltd., 


Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
Also Publishers of Hutchinson’s Magazine, 1/- monthly, 











THE NEW GRESHAM 
Compact Encyclopedia 


UST off the press and right up to date. The only encyclo- 
pedia ENTIRELY re-written since the war. A concentration 


of the world’s encyclopedias, the new “Gresham” gives 

you the vital FACTS, and at once. A complete cross-index 
is provided and the work is so well-thought-out that you waste po 
time in finding what you want. Six handy and beautifully-printed 
a the trifling outlay of 8/- down and 5/- a month for 
11 mon 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS?—What has the League of 

Nations done ? See Volume I[V., page 193. fo your will legally correct 7? 

See Volume VI., page 371. What is the capital of Kenya Colony ? See 

Volume IV., page 144. 

The World's LATEST k at the cost of «a daily *bus fare. Tear out 
and post coupon for the vastly interesting Prospectus—-FREE. 





To the GRESHAM PUBLISHING CO, LTD., 66 Chandos Street, W.C. 2. 
Please send me the Prospectus free and without obligation. 


NAME  cccccccccsscsccsccccsscsccecescnssesesnssescssesesecessscsscsesscsoossseasscsesesssssssseneneens 


ADDRESS. _ .......cccscorscsssececsscecececsessnscenenscerenssecesescessesessenoeessessaserseeneananenes 
N.S. 8/10/27. O. & 3. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Mackenzie and his Voyageurs. By Canoe to the Arctic and the Pacific, 

1789-98. By Artruur P. Woo..acotr. Dent. 6s. 

One may reasonably ask of a piece of popular history that it should 
be entertaining. People will go on reading Mandeville for amusement 
and will not care a jot for the fact that he was an ingenious humbug 
and, as the years have proved, an arrant liar. In a sense he was 
right. Unless a man is a Stevenson he cannot go on a jog-trot travel 
and write anything about it that is worth reading. There is, of course, 
a contemporary interest in explorers ; they are covering new ground, 
offering new facts to the curious ; but even a famous explorer can be 
a very dull man, as Society has more than once discovered. When 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie published an account of his journeys through 
Canada, they were as eagerly read as are Scott or Amundsen in our 
day. But Canada has now a firm outline on the map, there is no more 
mystery about it; and our interest in Mackenzie must depend on the 
quality of his writings and of his character. Mr. Woollacott has used 
the Voyages as a basis for a narrative which is quietly entertaining, 
but suggests all the time that it is leading up to something better. 
One is thus occupied to the end, but left with a final sense of dis- 
appointment. That is not wholly the fault of Mr. Woollacott, who 
has artfully combined his own observations of the route (which he has 
himself in part accomplished) with selections from Mackenzie’s text. 
The fact is that Mackenzie was a dull writer and never attained, 
perhaps never attempted, anything more than accuracy. Through 
all his story there is a record of routine ; at every village the natives 
expect, and receive, a present of rum, the guides are always escaping 
and must be watched, the stream widens or narrows, there are rapids 
ahead. Mr. Woollacott should have selected more carefully. He has 
written a book for the general public. But who will care to know 
that on a particular day ‘ the sun set at fifty-three minutes past nine 
and rose seven minutes before two the next morning” ? 


The Story of Perugia. By Manrcarer Symonps and Lina Durr 

Gorpon. Revised Edition. Dent. 5s. 6d. 

The Story of Perugia, with which Mrs. Vaughan and Mrs. Water- 
field so brilliantly inaugurated the Mediaeval Towns Series thirty 
years ago, was in those days an entirely new departure in the art of 
guide-book writing. As Mrs. Waterfield says in her preface to this 
carefully revised tenth edition : 

We had tried in it to give the personality of a city ; but the book 
was only intended to serve as a kind of letter of introduction from 
one friend to another, and the traveller was expected to arrive at a 
complete understanding for himself with Perusia Augusta. 


About Motoring 
ARMAGEDDON IN AMERICA? 


LDERLY mill hands in the Lancashire cotton factories 
E still tell with relish embroidered tales of a glorious 
epoch when two rival steam packet companies con- 
tended for the privilege of carrying them to the Isle of Man in 
** wakes ” week. The price-cutting war reached such a pitch 
that at its zenith one desperate steamer company came near to 
carrying tourists for nothing, and giving them’‘a free lunch 
and free beer. Eventually the weaker concern surrendered, 
and the fares became rather expensive. But while the war 
lasted, the millhands thoroughly enjoyed themselves. British 
motorists have not yet realised that a rather similar battle 
threatens the American industry this winter, or that its reper- 
cussions on British motoring may possibly prove very tiresome. 
The daily papers have tickled all their readers into wondering 
what Henry Ford’s new car will be like, and the most sensational 
prophecy is that it will be a 20-h.p. six-cylinder listed at £180. 
But the specification of the new Ford is perhaps the least inter- 
esting item of the disclosures which are promised for December 
2nd. The plain fact is that this war in the American industry 
may prove to be an, unutterable nuisance to us. 


It is common knowledge that Ford has pinned his faith too 
long to the world-shaking model “ T,’’ with which he has 
dominated all the light utility market and a considerable slice 
of the light pleasure market for so many years. A mighty and 
hostile syndicate, centring round General Motors, Ltd., noticed 
with glee this tardiness on the part of Ford, and of late years has 
eaten as considerably into his world-business as Morris and 
others have done in Great Britain. For many months past the 
Ford staff have been busy with the inconceivably arduous 
transformation of their mighty plants, and this winter will see 
the launching of the new Ford. Secrets have been well kept, 
and no ordinary person knows what is going to happen. The 
mountain’s labour may produce nothing more than a very 
ordinary mouse. But if Ford himself has aged, the stupendous 


——_. 


wealth and power of his organisation has commanded the best 
brains of the engineering world for many a long day, and I for 
one shall be genuinely surprised if his new car is not quite as 
outstanding as the old model “T.” I expect it, quite apart 
from all price questions, to set General Motors, Ltd., Morris, 
Clyno, Austin, Trojan, and all the rest, pulling up their socks 
with real energy. If, in addition to a keen technical challe 
Ford chooses to initiate a price war, the motor industry of this 
country is faced with a very awkward twelve months. 
* ” * 

A moment’s reflection will suggest that Ford’s programme 
may assume one of several shapes. He may market a car ata 
commercial price. If he chooses this solution, he probably wil] 
not worry British makers very severely. They know almost as 
much as he knows about scientific production nowadays ; and 
it is doubtful whether his Manchester works can offer British 
motorists much better value than other British plants can give, 
But he may utilise his colossal financial resources in facing a 
temporary loss of several million pounds in the first year, and 
selling cars at well under cost, or even at bare cost, in order to 
recapture markets which have been taken from him or were 
never his. If he takes this line, General Motors may respond 
in kind, and whatever types of car the two concerns might 
select as their respective weapons, the British motorist has 
never been too patriotic. In such a campaign many British 
factories would find their sales reduced to a most dangerous 
point. Unemployment would be rife in the engineering trade, 
except in so far as these imaginary cars were constructed over 
here, in which case much labour would possibly have to be 
transplanted—a tiresome business when there is a shortage of 
houses. A third factor of lesser importance is the size of the new 
cars. British motorists are becoming knowledgeable enough to 
grasp the fact that a man of small means requires minimum 
running costs far more urgently than he requires a car which 
is cheap to buy in the first instance. A 20-h.p. six-cylinder at 
£180 would be a very bad bargain indeed for most of the people 
who now own small cars, unless its weight and fuel consumption 
were very small; and even then tax and insurance would hit it 
hard, unless the protagonists arranged (as they presumably 
would) for the insurance premiums to be based on cost rather 











Cars 


— ALL MODELS — 


Earliest Delivery 
CAR MART LTD 


Joint London Distributors 


SEE CAR MART FIRST 
for 
PART EXCHANGE 
EXCEPTIONAL DEFERRED PAYMENTS 
and 
MOST EFFICIENT AUSTIN SERVICE 


LONDON’S LARGEST CAR DEALERS 


46-50 PARK LANE, W.L 
Grosvenor 3311 
297/9 EUSTON RD, N.W.L 
Garage and Service Station: 
Ralderton Street, W.1. (opposite Selfridge's) 


Associated Company : 
Gordon Watney & Co., Led. 31, Brook Street. W. 1. 
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\ Gad 
Winler 


| Cruises 





by palatial 17,000-ton liner 
LANCASTRIA 


from 


SOUTHAMPTON 


MEDITERRANEAN 


ist cruise 
Jan. 21st Mar. 3rd 
37 days 23 days 
from from 
70 guineas 45 guineas 


CANARY ISLANDS 


March 3ist 16 days 
from 30 guineas 


2nd cruise 


Write for illustrated folder to Cunard Line, Per Head, 

Liverpool; 51, Bishopsgate, London, E. C.2; 26- 27, 

Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1; and principal 
passenger agencies. 

















3 litre super-sports 


combines pheno-~ 
menal speed with 
extraordinary 
ease of control 


Chassis Price 


£950 


Four Seater £1125. 


Other models: 16 h.p. to 35 h.p. 
Chassis prices from £425. Trial 
run arranged in any district. 


Dunlop Tyres Standard. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO. Ltd., 
MOORFIELD WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
London Showrooms and ——_ Department : 


12 Prince Street, enter, Some W.1. 
° 06 Deansgate. 


Manchester Showrooms 

















“Standard ’’ Poets.—-SCOTT. 


** Our youthful summer oft we see 
Dance by on wings of game and glee, 
While the dark storm reserves its rage 
Against the winter of our age.” 
—Marmion. 
These lines were written by Scott in his introduction to 
the 4th Canto of “* Marmion.” 


The dark storm can rage without hurt to us pro- 
vided we are well protected against it: and what 
protection for the winter of our age can be better 
than the feeling of security inspired by the posses- 
sion of an ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 
with the STANDARD LIFE? The summer of 
life, either early or late, is the time to effect such 
a policy and secure the protection afforded by it. 


Write for a copy of our booklet “AD2.” 


“ASSURANCE AND 
eee" COMBINED,” 


Tn: STANDARD LIFE 


LONDON ESTABLISHES DUBLIN 
l10 CANNON STREET e.cs 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
1S5aPALL MALL s.w. 
HEAD OFFICE - 3 CEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH & 

















VIIITS 
PERFECT 
SIMPLICITY 


OR simplicity of 

operation, the 

Halcyon is unsur- 
passed: your choice of 
a wide range of stations 
can be obtained by the 
movement of a single 
tuning dial and one 
switch. With no outside 
connections whatever, 
the set is easily carried 
from room to room or 
house to house. 

The flawless clarity of the Halcyon must be heard to be 
believed: so natural and so pure in tone that every item 
comes through exactly as broadcast by the artistes. Even 
the new Daventry alternative programme is transmitted 
faithfully without any local interference. 

The 1927-28 Halcyon represents all that is best in modern 
wireless practice—brought to Simplicity and Perfection. 


PRICE.  (indading full equipment and Marconi Royalty) 32 gns. 


Free demonstration without obligation in town or country. 
PORTABLE WIRELESS CEIVERS 


Please call, "phone, or write for full particulars to Dept N.S., 


HALCYON WIRELESS CO. LTD., 110, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 


SISSY crm GYIGIS 


Kensington 6778. 
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than horse power. In addition, it must never be forgotten that 
there is still a relation between the cost of a car and the numbers 
in which it is made. The American market is locked, barred and 
bolted against us. Firms which can sell to the innumerable 
millions of users in the States and Canada can market any given 
type of car rather more cheaply than we can. Hitherto we have 
dodged this handicap to a very useful extent, because the 
British maker is free to make the sort of car which Britons 
want, whereas American firms have had to try and make us 
buy a different type of car, such as their own public prefers, but 
which has never quite satisfied the British market. If ever the 
two publics agree in liking the same type of car, America’s vast 
outputs will constitute a very serious menace to the British car 
manufacturer. Discussion still ranges as to the size of output 
which affords ideal conditions for mass production. Probably 
the figure is immaterial above a certain minimum, but the 
details of the system must be varied to suit whatever figure is 


selected. 
om * : 


The whole business may prove to be a false alarm. But it is 
obvious that December—which is after our Olympia Show, 
by which fixture all British programmes and prices are known 
—can only rank as an ideal date for the Ford announcement if 
he intends iv unveil sensational prices. If the competition were 
likely to be close, Ford would presumably prefer to get as early 
a start as anybody else. It looks as if he meant to throw a 
spanner into the cogs of a machine which has just begun to move. 
Big business is apt to be a nasty game, my masters; and a 
good many British firms will be glad to know the worst. If two 
giant American syndicates start selling attractive cars at cost 
or under cost... . ? R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE industrial boomlet continues merrily with advances 
in prices, and one can only conclude that the people 
pulling the strings are convinced that industrial 

depression will continue for some time to come. This 
observation is not so mad as it looks, for the present activity 
in the industrial market rests largely upon the fact that it 
is financed by money borrowed from the banks. These are 
lent up to the hilt, and if the trade of the country were to 
revive, the banks would have to curtail drastically their 
advances on Stock Exchange securities in order to be able 
to finance the needs of industry. The British Celanese 
debenture issue announced for this week-end is sure to be 
heavily “ stagged,”’ and will no doubt go to a premium. 
x * * 

It has been pointed out time and again in these notes that 
the leading cinema shares were much undervalued, and, as 
recently as September 8rd, I again recommended Provincial 
Cinematograph Theatres 7} p.c: participating preferred ordinary 
at 19s. 44d. and Gaumont-British Picture Corporation 10s. ordinary 
at 15s. 6d. These are now 20s. 3d. and 19s. 3d. respectively. That 
the merits of this class of share are at last attracting the attention 
of the big financial interests and the investing public is shown 
by the announcement that the British Foreign and Colonial 
Corporation has taken over a block of P.C.T. Construction 
new 7 per cent. preference shares, which it is placing privately 
at 20s. 3d., free of stamp duty. A year ago I recommended 
these shares strongly at 19s. 6d., pointing out that they had 
the absolute guarantee of a company with over two millions 
of capital. The advantage to the guaranteeing company, 
Provincial Cinematograph Theatres, Ltd., is obvious. By this 
means it obtains additional capital at a reasonable rate of 
interest, which it utilises for the construction of new theatres 
bringing in a handsome revenue. The preferred ordinary look 
like approaching the time when they will receive a profit 
participation, additional to the fixed 7} per cent., and are 
still, in my opinion, undervalued, for the company is in an 
impregnable position. The Gaumont-British ordinary may go 
higher, but I should be disposed to take the profit and reinvest 
in the same company’s 7} per cent. preference shares, which at 
18s. 3d. are clearly undervalued; this price includes the half- 
year’s dividend paid September 30th, so that it is equivalent 
in value to 17s. 6d. per share, at which the yield is over 8} per 
cent. 


* * * 

Apropos of the moving picture industry, the director of a 
large multiple food-shop undertaking told me the other day 
that they had found an unaccountable falling off in trade in certain 
towns for one week at regular intervals, and on investigation 


discovered that this happened when an exceptionally popula 
film was being shown. This sounded almost incredible, byt 
brought to my mind the remark of an American in the food 
industry whom I met on the Mauretania last May, that the 
American public as a whole was economising on food in orde 
to satisfy its craving for automobiles and movies. 

* + * 

The rise in the German Bank Rate to 7 per cent. came as 
a surprise, but should exercise an almost immediate effect by 
attracting short-term money to Berlin, and the consequent 
weakening in the price of German securities presents some 
attractive opportunities of picking up high-class investments 
cheaply, e.g., Province of Westphalia 7 per cent. Bonds at 
100}, which, allowing for the fact that these carry a six months’ 
coupon payable January 15th, makes the yield £7 1s. 6d. per 
cent., whilst Berlin 6 per cents., which, although at 4 discount 
(943) give a lower yield (say, £6 7s. 6d.), are attractive, and 
should show greater and quicker capital appreciation once the 
final call, due 18th inst., is out of the way, as these bonds are 
bound to become a popular market. Some foreign investments 
recently recommended in these notes have turned out well, 
The Belgian National Railways has announced that the extrm 
dividend on its 6 per cent. participating preference shares will 
be 2.70 per cent., and although this is not payable until May 
next, it makes the yield nearly 8} per cent., with a guaranteed 
exchange rather attractive to those who were able to 
the shares nearer par. The North American Company shares 
recommended strongly in these notes on September 24th at 
$58} are now $62}, and have been as high as $63§ during 
the week. 

* * « 

It is not yet clear which market in London is likely to show 
the most activity during the autumn. The bad feeling 
engendered by the South African flag dispute will hold back 
the Kaffir market until the diamond Bill is out of the way, but 
if this passes, as it probably will, that market should go ahead. 
The outlook for tea shares again looks promising, but there are 
no indications. of an early improvement in rubbers or oils, 
When this comes, however, it will probably be without warning, 

A. Emit Davigs. 
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If you have any difficulty 
in getting the Wolsey 
garment you want, a post- 
card to us will bring you 
the name of the nearest re- 
tailer who can supply you 
WO.SEY LTD., LEICESTER. 


Put an 


End o 
to catching Cold 


Even people having the sturdiest constitutions are liable to catch a chill 
in this quick-change climate of ours unless they are clad in Wolsey. 
But even the frailest of human beings are safely protected from 
changing temperatures if they have taken the p ution to guard 
against possible chills by wearing Wolsey Pure ool Underwear. 
‘Lhere is nothing to equal Wolsey as a safeguard ’gainst dread ‘flu’— 
there is no other underwear that will give you the same reliable wear 
and abiding comfort. In the name of commonsense you must always 


WOLSEY 


AND BE WELL 





C.F.H.4 








THE BLIND CALLING 


we ~ he i ‘ 








a 


Kindly address your donation to Capt Sir Beachcroft Towse, ¥0,KCK0,CBE, 
(Chairman), Natrona/ institute for the Blind, ( Registered under 
the Blind Persons Act, /920), 228, Great Portland Street, W./ 
Full Particulars, Balance Sheet, forms of Bequest, etc, sent on application 





Virginia Cigarettes 
10 for 8? 


50 for 3/3 100 for 
‘WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 
(Cork of pure natural growth) 


SP 16 


For the. ‘Special Occasions” which 


PLAYER'S; 
"NGS | 


20 for 1/4 
6/6 


Extra Quality Virginia 
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GREAT LONDON EVENT! THE LONDON LABOUR 
FAIR (President: Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P.) 
at Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster, 
S.W. 1, 2 p.m. to 11 p.m., on next Friday and Saturday, OCTOBER 
14th and 15th, 1927. 
Friday’s Opener, 2.30 p.m.—Rt. Hon. ARTHUR HENDERSON, 
M.P. 


Saturday’s Opener, 2.30 p.m.—Rt. Hon. PHILIP SNOWDEN, M.P. 
Bazaar, Sideshows, Concerts, Dancing, Refreshments, etc. 
Admission to Fair, ONE SHILLING. 


LECTURES 


PUBLIC LECTURE. 
COLLEGE FOR 
(University of London). 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1. 


“ EUGENICS 7 THE FUTURE,” 


MAJOR LEONARD DARWIN, Sc.D., 
on October 25th, at 5.15 p.m. 
CHAIRMAN: THE PRINCIPAL OF BEDFORD COLLEGE. 
Admission free by ticket. Apply Secretary, sending stamped 
addressed envelope. 
MPERIALISM AND THE PROBLEM OF CIVILISATION. 


A Series of Six Lectures by Mr. Leonarp Wootr will be given at Friends 

House, Euston Road (opposite Euston Station) on the f ng dates :-— 
October 11th, 25th; November 8 22nd; December 6th, 20th, at 8 p.m. First 
Lecture, Tuesday, October rtth. “ Introductory,” “ The Position of Europe in the 
World To-day, The Problem of Different Civilisations,” “ Imperialism a Phase 
in this de Religion and Nationality in Relation to Imperialism, 
“The Revolt Against 6 
from Miae Wess. UDC 


." Tickets for series, 7s. 6d. Single Lectures 2s., 
34 Victoria Street, S.W.1 Full Syllabus on application. 
C* OCTOBER 13th, Two Lectures will be given in the GREEN 
SALON, 40 Chandos Street, Charing Cross. ‘“‘ Physiology’ at 3.45 p.m., and 
“ Constipation ” at 6.15 p.m., by Eustace Mites, M.A. Admission 1s. 


EXHIBITION 








BEDFORD WOMEN 
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SCHOOLS 


ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEy. 
DOVER, BUCKS. Aims at educating children to become responsible ci 
through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the 

Principals tion for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 13. 


ISABEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 
Conan HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy ang 
beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals and 

as members of ft, i ge 


Independent study. —— attention 
to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. w, 
qualified staff. Principal: Tazopora E. RK. = 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. ee home life for a limited number of boarders 
Entire charge . Children admitted from 3 years of age, 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
—- of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss Mitpasp 


K ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated ig 
fine old d t Co-educational {3 to 18). Head. 
ual time-table, 











—. 





Hampstead Heath. 
‘CKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, i 





master: JOSEPH 
open air. 

AUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 
annually on the second Tuesday in June and following days for the award of 
five entrance Scholarships, value {40 per annum. Entry forms and all details 

from the Heap-MASTER, 


ING ARTHUR'S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.—Apply 
Miss. A. A. WALKERDINE, B.A., 33 Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, 
8.W.5. (Tel.: Frobisher 6509). 


HILD REN —Individue) care and tuition. Long or short periods, 
Beautiful, health id bygienic surroundings. —_— RCHARD, 
Colaton-Raleigh, Sidmouth, Ss. ‘Deven. eavemmaradlenitibe. 

A aEEt BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. 11. 

















M ALTMAN’'S GREEN, GERRARDS CROSS, 
Head Mistress: Miss CaamBers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy oo of the child for the good of the 

self di imcrease and initiati 








ODERN FIGURE PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 
BY CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 
MANSARD GALLERY. Heal & Son, 196 Tottenham Court Road. 
During September and October. Admission free. Exhibits are for sale. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane, 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


Aas MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 














UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed, Temporary and permanent 


Typists sent out.—Miss Roperts, 9 Gray’s Inn Road. Chancery 8361. 


ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 








YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380. 


ty; to rs P . e 
aw ae work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, » 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
one and is on gravel The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 

15 acres. 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks, 

Boarding School for Girls, 10 to 18 years. Prepatatory Montessori House for 

Bovs and Girts from 3 to 9 years. Good general education on natural fines, 

“ New ideals in Education” applied. Individual time tables. Preparation for 

University Entrance examinations if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Musi, 

French, Arts, Crafts gy yg Margaret-Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Apply to Principals. 


NTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
Unique results. Su tive health reports. Refe i Sadler, 
the Master of Balliol, etc., etc. Headmaster: C. R. Kino, B.A., rst cl. Hons. 

(Balliol, University Scholar, Distinction Teaching Practice), at Yorke House, Hall 
Green, Birmingham. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss Ester Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.) 
Second Mistress: Miss EsTHERBROOK Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGE. 
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oe Duplicating, Shorthand. Write for special rates: 
Accuracy and speed guaranteed.— Miss Cove, 8, Ribbiesdale Road, Streatham. 


LITERARY 


OR EXPERIENCED ENGLISH WRITERS.—An Intelligent 
agency supplying American markets. Write to MCWILLIAMS, MANUSCRIPT 
SERVICE, 112 West 42 Street, New York City. 

ONG POEMS WANTED.—Popular Composer is prepared to 


cousider Lyrics with a view to setting to Music. Send MSS.—Box 817, 
“ Composer,” Fulwood House, High Holborn, London, W.C. 2. 














EADERS of “ THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to use 


the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Smal advertisements 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling and e per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) line should be 


added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
seriés of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 








TO ENSURE the regular delivery of Toe New 
STATESMAN it is mecessary for every reader 
either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 


A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year post free ... a ooo ee 30s. Bd 
Six Months i ese tal on ee 15s. Od. 
pO EE eee Se 


and should be addressed to The Manager, THe New 
ro a 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
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T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts.—(Co-Educa- | of you 
tional). Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time-tables, self been s 
government, usual school examinations, preparation for the Universities, home 

Boarding Houses provide simple home life with leisure for hobbies; vegetarian diet, Hers 

Montessori and Junior House for children 3-10 years.— Particulars apply to Principal, u n 

H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. (Camb.). a9 fh 

[== READERS should enquire about Newtown School, Water- hotel, 
ford. Co-educational. Montessori and Secondary Departments. Beautiful 

grounds and good equipment. Founded by the ety of Friends in 1798. 
AVOS.—Delicate Boys received for Board and Tuition by 
qualified teacher. Also paying guests.—Apply T. E. FITzGERALD, c.. A. 

M. Davies, Arngrove, Amersham, Bucks. 

OMFORTABLE HOME AND EDUCATION with own little 

girl (aged 11), offered to child of same age or younger. Moderate terms. 
Chief object compa: hip. Healthy country town.—Box 351, NEw | 70 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
P.R 
O PARENTS. 

ADVICE (Gratis) ON THE CHOICE OF BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, Erc. 

Personally inspected by . s K™ 

N. W. Ross, M.A. (Cantab), B. es L. (25 years’ experience in Schools). B 

BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU (Dept. n.s.) rc 

43-47 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Phone: Regent 1146. ance frot 

TRAINING CENTRES — 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. be 

T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- OD: 

downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFEIL,D. Students are G 

in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of & 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. T 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. A di 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 

) hea oy EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, Some 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, Fis! 

W. Kensington, W. 14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Kem Lan 

sington. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.a.; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawremce.— — 

For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board AST 

of Education apply to the Secretary. Be 

FEAST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, &-1)— a 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING EA 

(Civil, Mechanical and Electrical). Fee {22 10s. a year. Residential Halls S = 


for Men and for Women Students. Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, R 
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RANI 


SUPPORT 
A BRITISH ENTERPRISE. 


BRITISH in the men engaged in it; 
BRITIGH in its material; 
BRITISH in that, while it serves 
THE SEAFARERS OF THE WHOLE WORLD, 
ite chief work is done for BRITISH SEAMEN; 
BRITISH above all in its spirit. 
Will YOU support this British enterprise 
THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 
It is supported solely by VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Please give now and remember the Life-Beats in your Will. 


Send 5/- to-day. 
LORD HARROWBY, ‘ 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Beat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 























VARICOSE VEINS 
VANQUISHED. 


Marvellous Success of 

“ Spiralese ” Seamless Supports. 

Our 20 years’ experience in treating Varicose 
Veins proves the undoubted superiority of 
“Spiralese” Seamless Supports over anything 
ever offered to sufferers. They are made to 
measure, but at 50 per cent. less than the 
cost of ordinary Elastic Hosiery. 


Avoid the great danger of bursting Veins, Ulcers, 
Eczema, etc., caused yy, wearing ill-fitting Bandages 
and Ordinary Elastic Stockings. Do away with un- 
sightly and uncomfortable appliances. “ Spiralese ” 
is almost invisible beneath silk stockings. Send to- 
day for Frez Booxier describing the “ Spiralese ” 
treatment. 


BEASLEY’S SPIRALESE DEPT. 69A, 
26, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C. 2. 
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FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 
—— 

WEN. PPER NORWOOD.—Exceptionally, well-built conveniently- 
ble citizens planned detached residence, apating in own grounds of about one-third 
) the Upper acre. Gravel carriage drive and ample room garage. Near golf and tennis. 
» 8 tors, | secellent repair. Three reception, 7 bed. (or 6 bed. and billiard), 2 bath, outer and 

inner halls, cloakroom. Ideal cookanheat oven stove; constant hot water ; 
PP radiators. Excellent kitchen premises, Tiled verandah leading to gee | 
Ithy and garden. Greenhouse. | Main drai ge i company’s water, gas. electric y pO 
rc une ine ane uaet Go. Long lease, Pe years at {10 p.a. Ground rent 
ble for £130. £2,400 or near offer. Apply owner on premises (Sundays 
ties. Well £13 
included), 3 Highfield Hill, Upper Norwood. 
SS 
PA Substantially built, pre-war, small House for Sale. 
i SANDERSTEAD SURREY. 
—— age. Twelve miles London, 30 mins. town, 3 mins. 2 stations. 
s MILDRED bedrooms, 2 reception, kitchen, bath h. and c. Tastefully 
decorated inside and out. Modern, labour saving and most economical 
uated ip torun. Electric light, gas, main drainage. No road charges. Rates 
8). Head | under {13 perannum. Season {3 16s. rod. per quarter to any Southern 
time-table, | terminus. One of best served districts on south side, yet open 
country within few hundred yards. Near shopping, church, in fact 
is held most conveniently situated in every respect. rge garage available. 
* ae < Good matured garden, flowers, fruit, etc. Price including many 
° “ extras,” {1,125 freehold, or near offer for quick sale. Immediate 
Apply possession.— OWNER, 24 Purley Oaks Road, , Surrey. 
| “a TTRACTIVE SMALL SECLUDED COUNTRY HOUSE, 
Channel Islands. Especially planned for light work. Sound euiaing, 
t periods, good cupboard room and hot water system, electric light garden and pine-wood 
ORCHARD, slopes, beautiful view. Near beach and golf. Price £3,300 Freehold.—Box 348, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
TRS ADIES’ CHAMBERS.—2 unfurnished rooms to let in flat. 30s. 
weekly. Suit professional woman.—Write S., 9 Chenies Street Chambers 
Chenies Street, W.C. 1. 
ROSS. 
Py IGH BARNET.—Furnished Rooms, detached house, large 
ood of the garden; every comfort; highly recommended.—Box 65, PRESS OFFICE, 
itiative by Barnet. 
dical Pro- 
——- CORNWALL.—Portkcothan Bay Guest House; also Fur- 
« unished House To Let for long or short period.—For terms write to Mrs. J. 
CxLaytTon, Trescore, St. Merryn, Padstow, Cornwall. 
Flan AMPSTEAD.—Two rooms overlooking Gainsborough Gardens. 
Ly furnished or partly furnished. Gas, electricity, running water.—Write 
ration fer StuRGE-MoorE, 40 Well Walk, N.W. 3. 
| to Musie, 
EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W.5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 
TEVA tooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts. 
ec} Sadler, Telephone: Western 4948. 
el. Hons 
ouse, 
TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
rFORD 
WHEN YOU COME TO LONDON 
why surrender, even temporarily, the comfort and privacy 
;- Educa of your own home? At the three addresses below no effort has 
ables, self been spared to make your stay as nearly approximate to your own 
ni versities. home comforts, conveniences and privacy as is possible. 
arian diet, Here you can have, for any len; of stay, the accommodation 
pal, you need—one room or a suite with private bathroom, including 
an efficient service and cuisine day and night equal to any West-end 
. Water hotel, but at a reasonable cost. Please mark communications “ Enquiry.” 
Beautiful EMBASSY COURT, 9: JERMYN STREET. 
1798. MORVEN CHAMBER 48 JERMYN STREET. 
: HALF-MOON CHAMBERS, 27 HALF-MOON STREET. 
tion by Telephone: GERRARD 1036-7. 
D, c.0. A. 
mn little REFORMED INNS. 
te terms. 
st, NEW 170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
rs PEOPLES REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
: P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
LS, Erc. 
INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
chools). Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 
rooms, Electric radiators in all bed Bedroom, Breakfast and attend- 
ance from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Bookcraft, > 
OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
_—_—_- Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELLIs. 
) (5 ODSHILL PARK (Isle of Wight). Charming country house and 
Trainiug t. up. Vegetarian diet ; guineas 4 
“s on the item is to Py TR ae 5 x im SOy Se ; Suan te 
tball, etc. 





A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341 Lift. 





Ideal situation, 


SOMERSET (Mendips).—Farmhouse apartments. 
Fishing Indoor sanitation. Terms, 2} guineas.—GriFFIN, Ladymeade, 


near. 
Langford. 


a 


4st BOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
Best locality (central), large bright rooms. Wireless, Tennis.—Mrs. RoGERS 
(cookery diploma). Tel.: 866. 
AFORD.—Connaught House 
S Board-residence, 200 ce. sea. f 








Connaught Road, Comfortable 
Special terms winter.—Miss SHORTER. 














BOOKS 


ODERN FIRST EDITIONS WANTED. 
We are constant purchasers of first editions of esteemed 
modern authors. 
Very high prices paid for presentation copies. 
Specially wanted: Tomlinson’s Sea and Jungle, De la Mare’s 
Songs of Childhood, Housman’s Shropshive Lad. 
Davis & ORIOLI, 30 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 








OOKS.—Balzac’s novels, 53 vols., {10 10s.; Dictionary National 
Conpuety and Supplement, 23 vols., {22; Boccaccio’s Amorous Fiametta, 
178. § tpub. 358.); Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols.. {15; Trollope’s 
Barchester Novels, 8 vols., 258.; Jane Austen's Novels, ro vols., Inus., 308.; Rule's 
Hist. of Inquisition, 2 vols., 308. ; Story of the Nations, 67 vols., illus., £9 (cost £25); 
Smollett’s Novels, 12 vols., 428. (cost 72s.); Fielding’s Novels, 12 -» 428. (cost 
728.); Brantome's Lives of Fair and Gallant Ladies, 2 vols., scarce, {4 48.; Punch 
Library of Humour, 25 vols., £2; Chamber's 20 Cent. Dicti , 78. 6d.; Vailima 
Stevenson, 26 vols., £28; Frohawk’s British Birds, 6 vols., {2 158.; Crawiey's 
Mystic Rose, 2 vols., 30s. Write us for any book you want in print or out of print. 
Catalogues free. Books bought in any quantity for prompt cash. 3,000 books wanted 
List free. Wanted; A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Boswell’s Johnson, 2 vols., 1791.— 
HOLLAND Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PPLES BY POST.—Cooking or Eating; 9 Ibs. for 3s. 6d. 
Magnificent Fruit.—SHarpe, Upleadon, Newent, Glos. 








— 





THEENIC Scotch Woven Unshrinkable UNDERWEAR in Wool 
Silk and Wool, and Silk. Also KNITWEAR. By post direct from makers 
Patterns and prices post free.—Derprr. 17, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland 





BOCkFLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write OsBorNngES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. r. 





HE GREAT PYRAMID’S DIVINE MESSAGE to the British 
race confirms the teachi of the British Isracl-World Federation.—The 
Great Pyramid pamphlet free on request to “ Prophecy,” 6 Buckingham 

Gate, London, S.W. 1. 





AR ON COCKROACHES.—Wipe these loathsome pests out 
by using “ BLATTIS,” guaranteed scientific remedy. Tins 1s. 4d., 28. 6d., 
48. 6d., post free from Sole Makers.—Howartus, 473 Crookemoore Road, 
Sheffield, or Chemists, Boots’ Branches, Stores. 





REAL SAVING !—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, 

etc., Turned and Beautifully re-Trilored just like new by our expert staff 

Turning Specialists since 1897. V'- te for descriptive price list or send gar- 
ments for free estimate. Lonpon Turninc Co. (Dept. E.), 16 Chardmore Road, 
London, N. 16. Wecollect. "Phone Clissold 4777. 








THE NEW STATESMAN 











LUDWIG’S 


Bismarck 


The Story of a Great Fighter 
The full length biography of Bismarck will be published on OCTOBER 18th. 


Uniform with the author’s “ NAPOLEON.” 


Napoleon and His Women 


Friends 
By GERTRUDE ARETZ. Illustrated. 16s. 


A subtle analysis of the way in which Napoleon reacted 
towards his women friends. In large measure it is the 
story of his love affairs; but it deals also with his attitude 
towards women with whom he never even flirted, such as 
Queen Louise of Prussia and Madame de Staél. 


6th printing. Price 2\s. 


Viscount 
Leverhulme 
By HIS SON. Tilustrated. 15s, 


“An admirably written biography. In lucid, plain and 
vigorous English the author gives a fascinating account of 
his father’s varied activities. His memory is worthily 
enshrined in this fine biography.”—Financial Times. 


The Making of a State 


By PRESIDENT T. C. MASARYK. 


Ready Oct. 18th 


21s, 


English Version Arranged and Prepared with an Introduction by H. WickHam Sreep. 
A detailed account of the movement for Czecho-Slovak independence, and of Masaryk’s work as leader of the movement. 


General Economic 


History 
By MAX WEBER. 12s. 
Translated by Franx H. Knicur. 


A course of lectures on general economic history, pre- 
senting in moderate compass the leading ideas interpretative 
of economic life and change. 


Economic History of Europe 
To the End of the Middle Ages 


By Prof. MELVIN M. KNIGHT. 12s, 


This work answers the particular questions about ancient 
and medizval history that are most important for 
the student of the economic problems of the present day. 


Kenya from Within 
A Short Political History 


By W. McGREGOR ROSS. Ready Oct. 18th. With Maps, Diagrams and IIlustrations. 18s. 


The development of the remarkable political and industrial systems which prevail in Kenya is treated by one who has had 
unique opportunities of examining them, during a period of twenty-three years spent in the Government Service there. 


The Stabilization of the Mark 
By Dr. HJALMAR SCHACHT, President of the 
Reichbank. 8s. 6d. 


Dr. Schacht, who has had access to much unpublished 
material, has written an account, personal rather than 
scientific, of a subject of much political and economic 


Rebel Saints 
By MARY AGNES BEST. 12s. 6d. 


Miss Best follows the book on Thomas Paine with a 
book of stories about the early Quakers. Half of the book 
is devoted to George Fox and other English Friends; the 


other half to William Penn and the Quaker activities in — 


America. 


The Breath of the Desert 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI. Illustrated. 16s. 


In this, Professor Ossendowski’s second book on North Africa, he carries us through Algeria and Tunisia, through the 
regions where Rome blotted out the Carthage of Hamilcar, and farther southward where Rome and the desert met in the 
simoon-swept oases that were the goals of their camel-trails. 


controversy. 


Music and Music Makers | 
By CONSTANCE MORSE. Illustrated, 12s. 64.” 


A short history of music and composers, The reader is 
taken from Egypt through Greece and down the Middle 
Ages all the way to the present. 


Weather Observations and 


Aids to Forecasting 
By DONALD W. HORNER, F.R.A.S. 
With Diagrams. Limp 2s, 6d. Cloth 3s, 6d. 


Geo. Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 40, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 
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